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vendor  was 
rock  solid. 


Now,  he  and 
other  CIOs 
can  tell  you. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAVE 
HAPPENED  IF 


OUR  TECHNOLOGY? 


So  now  Caesar  has  all 


As  you  can  see,  if  Julius 


ROMAN  EMPIRE  SELECTS 
NOVIENT  TECHNOLOGY 


Julius  Caesar  was  like  most  modern  day 


CEOs  in  charge  of  global  organizations.  He 


was  on  a  mission  to  accelerate  growth  and 


more  effectively  manage  his  global  empire. 
Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  Caesar’s  empire 


eventually  became,  well,  history 


But  if  Caesar  had  used 


Novient  technology, 
would  his  empire 


still  be  around  today?  fer. 


(Please  don’t  ask  us  to  explain 


these  new  people  and  he’s 


got  more  assets.  Of  course, 


adding  a  lot  of  bodies  can 


cause  more  problems  than 


solutions.  But  with  Novient,  Caesar  is 


improving  productivity  and  optimizing 


CONNECTING  ARMIES 
AND  GOVERNMENTS  SPREAD 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


the  performance  of  all  his 
people.  Novient  technology 
enables  the  Roman  Empire 


to  grow  rapidly  and  collaborate 


no  toga 
no  sandals 
no  service 


Caesar  had  been  able  to 


use  Novient’s  technology, 


the  Roman  Empire  might 


still  be  dominating  the 


entire  world  today.  And,  of  course,  you 


would  be  reading  this  ad  in  Latin. 


Novient  technology  can  add  value  to 


any  service  organization  worldwide.  Our 


Internet-based  software  allows  service 


END  RESULT:  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
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organizations  to  gain  visibility  into  future 


how  he  got  it.  Just  go  with  us  here.) 

So  Caesar  signs  on  with  Novient.  Now 
Caesar’s  generals,  who  are  fighting  battles  all 
over  the  world,  suddenly  start  collaborating 
together  in  real  time.  They’re  recognizing  new 
opportunities  to  exploit.  When  their  supply 


with  all  of  the  newly  conquered  lands. 
Suddenly,  building  more  coliseums  isn’t  a 
problem.  They  are  popping  up  everywhere 
and  season  ticket  sales  are  at  an  all-time  high. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE  OPERATES 
AT  OPTIMUM  EFFICIENCY 


projects,  optimally  match  people  and  skills 


CAESAR  AND  GENERALS 
COLLABORATE  IN  REAL  TIME 


But  best  of  all,  Novient’s  ability  to  identify 
“best-fit”  personnel  has  enabled  Caesar  to 


lines  are  cut  off,  they  know 


immediately  and  respond 


before  it  costs  them  cruci 


battles.  Very  soon,  Caesar 


generals  have  blown  right 


the  Gauls  and  c 


jevery  known  area  of 


put  every  one  of  his  people  in  the 
right  job.  They  are  productive 
and  excelling  like  never  before. 
Simply  put,  they’re  happy.  So, 
instead  of  getting  a  knife  in 
the  back,  Caesar  is  suddenly 
getting  a  big  pat  on  the  back. 


to  project  requirements,  and  automate  the 
service  delivery  process.  To  find  out  about 
how  Novient  can  build  your  empire,  please 
visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.novient.com 


or  just  call  us  at  1-866-494-7349. 
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hp  super-scalable  servers 


What  they  do:  They  give  you  virtually  unlimited 
server  capacity  by  combining  instant  capacity  on 
demand,  mc/serviceguard  and  virtual  partitions. 


How  it  helps:  Now  you  can  have  instant  access 
to  as  much  server  capacity  as  you  need,  when¬ 
ever  you  need  it. 


How  you'd  describe  it  to  a  car 
salesman:  It's  like  a  compact  car 
that  seats  a  soccer  team,  turns 
into  a  top-fuel  dragster  when 
you're  in  a  hurry  and  never  runs 
out  of  gas. 


hp  infrastructure  solutions  for  an  always-on  business:  www.hp.com/go/scalableservers-us 
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As  one  of  the  world’s  premier  design  firms,  frog  design  has  to  meet  incredibly  short  deadlines.  Case 
in  point:  a  famous  global  car  company  asked  frog  design  to  concept  and  execute  the  interior  of  their 
new  electric  vehicle.  Usual  turnaround  time:  up  to  a  year.  However,  the  car  company  needed  the  new 
design  in  just  ten  weeks.  To  handle  the  latest,  most  complex  software,  frog  design  relied  on  a  system 
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based  on  an  AMD  Athlon™  processor.  The  designers  were  thrilled  with  the  dramatically  reduced 
rendering  times.  And  the  IT  guys  were  even  more  impressed  with  the  reliability  of  the  AMD-based  system. 
The  result?  An  inspired  design,  delivered  on  time  and  on  budget.  If  your  business  needs  an  edge  meeting 
shorter  and  shorter  deadlines,  find  out  how  AMD  makes  it  possible.  Learn  more  at  www.amd.com/frog 
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methodologies  and 
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knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives  to 
business  processes. 
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lio  Win  At  eSpeed. 
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rest  —  the  Jasmine//  Portal.  While  some  portals 
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Co-Chairman  &  Co-CEO,  Molex 


John  W.  Rowe 

l  President  &  Co-CEO,  Exelon 


We’ve  all  heard  the  conventional  definition  of  “convergence,”  the  integration  of  voice,  video  and  text  in  wireless 
communications.  But  “convergence”  is  taking  on  a  profoundly  new  meaning.  In  Illinois,  we  see  an  entire  “Convergence 
Economy.”  An  economy  where  different  technological  platforms  are  coming  together,  driving  the  success  of  business 
and  creating  new  opportunities  for  the  future. 

To  thrive  in  this  challenging  business  dynamic,  companies  are  seeking  a  state  that  provides  them  with  a  solid 
foundation  that  supports  industries  that  make  convergence  possible. 
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Michael  J.  Birck 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Tellabs 
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in  Illinois? 


George  H.  Ryan 
Governor,  State  of  Illinois 


Christopher  B.  Galvin 
Chairman  &  CEO,  Motorola 


Ray  M.  Curran 

&  President  &  CEO,  Smurfit-Stone  Container 


Illinois  is  where  it  all  comes  together.  Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  George  H.  Ryan, 
Illinois  boasts  a  statewide  network  of  resources  made  up  of  participants  from  the  government, 
academia  and  private  sectors,  all  working  collaboratively  to  deliver  integrated  solutions  for 
your  business. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  us  at  converge@commerce.state.il.us,  or  call  (877)  221-4403, 
and  find  out  how  your  business  can  benefit  from  an  Illinois  convergence. 


ILLINOIS 

RIGHT  HERE.  RIGHT  NOW. 

www.commerce.state.il.us 
(877)  221-4403 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


Not  quite  ready  for 
Agile  Development? 

Try  one  of  these  more 
traditional  resources: 

Carnegie  Mellon  Software 
Engineering  Institute 

www.sei.cmu.edu 

Software  Productivity 
Consortium 

www.  software,  org 


How  to  Get 
What  You  Need 


When  you  boil  it  down,  a  CIO’s  job  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  about  making  technology  work  for  the  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  heart  of  this  charter  is  making  sure  sup¬ 
pliers  and  the  organization’s  own  development 
teams  deliver  what  the  business  needs. 

These  two  goals  are  achieved  by  very  different 
means.  Getting  what  you  need  from  vendors  starts 
with  picking  the  right  ones  in  the  first  place.  While 
the  due  diligence  process  may  seem  too  costly  and 
time-consuming  to  some  IT  executives,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  not  fully  vetting  key  vendors  before  you 
commit  to  their  products  can  cripple  your  opera¬ 
tions  and  cost  a  whole  lot  more — including  your 
job.  This  up-front  assessment  and  the  subsequent 
contract  you  negotiate  are  insurance  against  get¬ 
ting  left  in  the  lurch. 

Still,  some  people  simply  don’t  believe  in  insur¬ 
ance.  And  CIOs  who  have  come  up  through  tech¬ 
nology  may  not  have  a  lot  of  patience  for  the 
process — until  that  first  major  failure.  Before  that 
day  comes,  read  “Do  Diligence,”  by  Senior  Writer 
Meridith  Levinson  (beginning  on  Page  64),  and 
learn  why  it’s  so  important  to  scrutinize  your 
vendors — and  how  to  do  it  right. 

Delivering  on  internal  projects  requires  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  set  of  competencies  and  activities. 


It’s  all  about  project  management  and  development 
practices,  and  in  the  35  years  people  have  been 
developing  software  systems,  things  haven’t 
improved  much.  That  has  to  do  in  part  with  the 
debate  over  whether  programming  is  art  or  science 
and  the  attempts  to  apply  strict  engineering  disci¬ 
plines  to  software  development  (it  doesn’t  work). 
It  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  many  previous 
methodologies,  smart  as  they  are,  are  difficult  to 
carry  out. 

What’s  needed — and  what  has  arrived — is  a  sim¬ 
pler  approach  based  on  the  same  fundamentals 
we’ve  know  about  since  the  late  ’60s  but  have 
somehow  been  unable  to  live  up  to.  It’s  called  Agile 
Development,  and  it  and  its  many  cousins  cut  to  the 
chase  and  offer  prescriptions  that  work  if  you  work 
them — sort  of  a  12-step  program  (well,  it’s  actu¬ 
ally  six)  for  coding  your  way  to  a  better  future. 
Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  tells  you  what  it’s 
all  about  in  “The  Secret  to  Software  Success,” 
beginning  on  Page  76. 

Sure,  there’s  more  to  the  CIO’s  job  than  getting 
what  you  need  from  vendors  and  delivering  proj¬ 
ects  to  spec  on  time  and  within  budget,  but  with¬ 
out  those  two  fundamentals  the  rest  of  it  doesn’t 
really  matter  a  whole  lot. 
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Lose  the  wires. 

Let  your 
business 

soar. 


Wondering  how  to  get  your  mobile  and 
wireless  projects  off  the  ground?  We  can 
show  you  how.  We're  iAnywhere  Solutions, 
the  leading  global  provider  of  mobile 
and  wireless  solutions  for  the  enterprise. 
Our  comprehensive  m-Business  platform 
provides  "always  available"  access  to  data 
and  corporate  applications  so  your  mobile 
workers  remain  productive,  regardless  of 
coverage.  Among  our  customers  in  the 
Fortune  500®,  you'll  find  100%  of  the 
medical  products  and  equipment  companies, 
100%  of  the  securities  companies,  the 
top  five  commercial  banks  and  a  long 
list  of  others  who  are  taking  their 
enterprises  to  new  heights.  In  fact,  we've 
already  empowered  over  6  million  users  to 
get  their  applications  to  market  quickly. 
Now  let  us  show  you  how  our  mobile 
and  wireless  solutions  can  help  you  soar 
above  your  competition.  Call  1-800-801-2069 
or  visit  www.ianywhere.com/soar 


A  SYBASE  COMPANY 


Mobile  and  Wireless  Solutions 


www.ianywhere.com/soar 


Aspect  and  the  Aspect  logo  are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks  of  Aspect  Communications  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
AH  other  product  or  service  names  mentioned  in  this  document  might  be  trademarks  of  the  companies  with  which  they  are  associated. 
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78%  OF  THE  FORTUNE  50  USE  ASPECT 

One  of  our  clients  saved  over  $1,000,000  using 
our  contact  center  solutions — handling  16%  more 
contacts  without  adding  a  single  employee. 

case  studies:  www.aspect.com/go/trimcomplexity 


ASPECT 

The  Contact  Center  Specialists 


InBox 

Reader  Feedback 


NORTH  BY  NORTH 


In  her  [March  15,  2001,  Time  Piece]  column  titled  “Giving  Direction,”  Senior  Editor  Sara 
Shay  gives  a  fascinating  history  of  the  magnetic  compass.  Her  closing  sentence  testifies 
to  the  usefulness  and  evolution  of  compasses  “as  long  as  Mother  Nature  doesn’t  mess 
with  the  location  of  north.” 

However,  Mother  Nature  does  mess  with  the  location  of  north,  a  fact  well  known  to 
pilots,  sailors  and  the  back  country  savvy.  Magnetic  north  is  in  a  different  location  from 
the  geographic,  rotational  or  true  north,  and  the  position  of  magnetic  north  is  constantly 
on  the  move.  The  difference  between  the  two  at  a  specific  time,  called  declination,  is 
noted  on  USGS  survey  maps,  aviation  sectionals  and  nautical  charts.  This  difference  can 
lead  to  significant  errors  if  not  compensated  for— a  person  located  between  magnetic 
and  true  north  would  go  180  degrees  in  the  wrong  direction  if  relying  on  a  compass 
alone. 

None  of  this  detracts  from  my  enjoyment  of  the  story.  It  does  however  serve  as  a  para¬ 
ble  to  any  CIO  reader  to  be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  technology. 

Brian  Peabody  •  Vice  President  of  IT  •  US  Banking  Alliance  • 
Roswell,  Ga.  •  peabody@usbankingalliance.com 


THE  BEST  WOMEN  FOR 
THE  JOB 

In  her  April  1,  2001,  Total 
Leadership  column  titled,  “ Her 
Story,  ”  Patricia  Wallington,  pres¬ 
ident  of  CIO  Associates  in  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.,  asked:  Is  there  really 
such  a  phenomenon  as  a  female 
leader ?  Or  are  there  only  leaders 
who  happen  to  be  females ? 

Wallington’s  article  helped  me  see 
just  how  significant  women  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  in  my  career.  During 
most  of  my  career,  I  have  reported 
to  female  directors  and  CIOs.  Some 
were  capable  technologists,  and 
most  were  superb  leaders. 

At  times,  the  male  approach  tends  to 
be  a  battle  for  herd  supremacy  in  all 
its  atavistic,  head-butting,  chest  thump¬ 
ing  splendor.  In  comparison,  I  have 
always  been  impressed  at  how  a  more 
encouraging,  enlightened  approach 
tends  to  ultimately  be  more  productive. 


The  women  from  whom  I  have  learned 
have  typically  been  more  to  the  point 
and  more  disarming  than  their  male 
counterparts,  who  often  seem  more 
concerned  with  demonstrating  their 
alpha  male  status  than  with  taking  care 
of  business. 

Regardless  of  the  gender  of  your 


mentors,  we  should  all  learn  what  to 
do  from  the  best  and  what  not  to  do 
from  the  rest.  In  the  final  analysis,  I 
have  learned  far  more  about  leadership 
from  women  than  men. 

John  Bryer 

CIO 

Parkway  Corp. 

Philadelphia 

jbryer@parkwaycorp.com 

I  truly  believe  that  there  are  women 
leaders,  and  most  have  a  special  advan¬ 
tage.  The  special  advantage  is  their 
femininity.  Don’t  get  me  wrong;  I 
believe  that  good  leaders  are  visionary, 
bold,  courageous  and  have  a  determi¬ 
nation  that  outshines  others  in  their 
group  or  organization.  But  I  believe 
that  women  have  that  special  ability  to 
be  more  open,  sometimes  more  vulner¬ 
able,  more  accepting  of  foibles,  but 
they  still  keep  the  positive  attitude  and 
perseverance  needed  for  the  group  to 
accomplish  the  goals. 

Knowing  what  a  woman  may  have 
to  go  through — prejudices,  glass-ceiling 
perceptions,  emotional  baggage  and 
even  natural  opportunities  such  as 
marriage  and  raising  children — can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  a  woman  may  be 
even  more  capable  of  leadership?  The 
current  hot  commercial  on  TV  is  a  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  ad  showing  a  man  going 
through  trials  and  fire,  fighting  off  his 
demons  to  become  a  Marine.  Think  of 
the  fires  that  a  woman  has  to  overcome 
to  move  ahead  in  this  world.  She  needs 
to  be  a  consensus  builder  and  a  con¬ 
soler  but,  at  the  same  time,  internally 
rugged  enough  to  handle  verbal  innu¬ 
endoes  (of  course  she  slept  her  way  to 
the  top!)  the  subtle  prejudicial  actions 
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SIEMENS 


Make  your  business  mobile  with  IP  solutions  for  the  convergence 
of  voice  and  data  in  corporate  networks. 


Great  customer  service  via  the  phone 


Great  customer  service  via  the  web 


Great  customer  service  however  customers  want  it 


HiPath:  e-CRM  solutions  for  the  phone-fax- 
e-mail-web-mobile-database  marketing  era 


A  great  call  center  isn't  enough.  A  great  web  site  isn't  enough. 

A  great  field  staff  isn't  enough.  To  keep  customers  -  and  make  a  profit  - 
you  have  to  provide  access  to  your  business  in  all  the  ways  they  want 
it.  With  a  consistently  knowledgeable  response  from  any  system  or 
any  employee. 

With  the  IP  Convergence  solutions  of  Siemens  HiPath™  and  the  HiPath 
ProCenter  portfolio,  you  have  the  technology,  services  and  architecture 
to  unite  all  your  customer  interaction  tools  into  a  powerful,  profitable 
customer  retention  machine.  From  award-winning  multimedia  contact 
centers  to  communication  solutions  for  your  mobile  field  personnel. 
It's  business  any  time,  anywhere  with  the  Next  Generation  Internet 
from  Siemens  Information  and  Communication  Networks.  See  how 
great  it  can  be,  especially  with  our  limited  time  free  VoIP  offer.  Catch 
the  details  now  at  www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio2. 

obile  business 


Free  VoIP. 

Limited  Time  Offer. 


Call  1-888-333-5567,  or  go  to 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio2 


For  complete  terms  and  conditions,  as  well  as  other  special  offers  on  IP  solutions,  see  our  website  at 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio2,  or  call  1-888-333-5567.  Must  take  delivery  by  September  30,  2001 
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Out  of  Thin  Air 

When  the  world’s  greatest 
golfers  tee  off  July  1 9  at  the 
British  Open  at  Royal  Lytham 
&  St.  Anne’s  course,  a  unique 
piece  of  technology  will  help 
television  producers  replicate 
for  viewers  a  crucial  but  invisi¬ 
ble  major  factor — the  wind. 

“With  the  Unisys  wind  stick 
and  associated  technology,  the 
television  audience  can  more 
closely  experience  what  the 
golfers  feel,  particularly  at  Britain’s 
breezier  courses,”  notes  David 
Fox,  Director  of  Sports 
Marketing  at  Unisys. 

Unisys,  which  has  provided 
scoring  for  The  Open  for  22  con¬ 
secutive  years,  developed  the 
wind  stick  technology  in  response 
to  a  challenge  from  ABC  Sports, 
which  wanted  to  enhance  stan¬ 
dard  television  graphics  showing 
things  like  distance  to  the  hole 
and  driving  distance. 

“The  wind  is  critical  to  the 
player’s  focus,”  notes  Jack 
Graham,  Golf  Producer  at  ABC. 
“With  the  wind  stick,  we  can 
create  graphics  that  show  the 
wind  speed  and  direction  at  the 
moment  the  golfer  swings.  We 
can  show  how  it  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  ball’s  flight  and  how  it 
affects  the  shot.  It’s  great  stuff.” 

Unisys  is  proud  to  provide 
scoring  and  wind  stick  technology 
at  the  1 30th  British  Open  Golf 
Championship,  July  19-22. 
www.aheadforebusiness.com 


UNISYS! 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 


(non-inclusion)  and  the  smirks  at  her 
body  as  she  walks  away  (hey,  she  has 
to  exercise  and  work  to  be  fit!). 

Do  I  think  women  make  good  lead¬ 
ers?  Yes,  I  do.  Do  I  wonder  how  men 
become  good  leaders  too?  Sometimes, 
until  I  realize  that  they,  too,  can  adopt 
the  traits  of  the  best  leaders — many  of 
whom  are  women. 

R.  Lance  Kull 

Senior  LAN  Analyst ,  IT  Services 
Division 
Sara  Lee  Corp. 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
lance.knll@saralee.com 

Women  do  not  lead  the  same  way  men 
do.  Women  have  characteristics  that 
are  particular  to  their  gender.  These 
characteristics  show  up  in  how  they 
create  power  and  use  it,  how  they 
assume  authority  and  use  it,  how  they 
perform,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
create  effective,  functional  relation¬ 
ships,  to  name  a  few  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  associated  with  leadership.  The 
dynamic  exchange  between  people 
contributes  to  how  they  develop.  In 
a  culture  where  people  are  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  male  authority,  women  have 
to  evolve  their  leadership  skills. 
Women  who  are  as  aware  of  their  own 
feelings  as  they  are  of  others’  are  most 
likely  to  create  a  leadership  style  that 
makes  both  men  and  women  want  to 
be  led. 

Christine  Truhe 

Principal/Professor 
Summit  Leadership  Consulting/ 
WorkLife  Institute 
Summit,  N.J. 
drtruhe@worklifeinst.  com 

There  are  definitely  leaders  who  just 
happen  to  be  female.  I  have  been  in 
the  business  world  for  25  years  in  a 
white-male-dominated  industry  (tele¬ 
communications).  When  I  first  began 
holding  executive  positions,  often¬ 
times  I  would  be  the  only  woman  in 


meetings  that  had  as  many  as  15  to 
20  people.  Although  I  experienced 
many  of  the  same  challenges  Walling- 
ton  addresses,  I  too  stuck  with  it  and 
did  not  allow  the  challenges  to  impede 
my  progress. 

Leadership  is  not  defined  by  gen¬ 
der,  but  rather  it  is  defined  by  the 
qualities  within  the  person.  Hope¬ 
fully,  one  day  all  businesspeople  will 
recognize  that. 

Kathy  S.  Brandon 

Vice  President  of  Sales 
Factory23 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
kathy.brandon@factory23.com 

I  think  there  are  leaders  who  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  women,  and  there  are 
women  leaders. 

In  my  experience,  the  leader  who  just 
happens  to  be  a  woman  gets  the  same 
results  as  any  other  good  leader — 
empowered  and  growing  employees, 
definitely  diverse  ideas,  bench  building 
by  setting  examples  and  through  shar¬ 
ing  information,  and  last  but  not  least 
a  department  that  makes  a  difference  to 
the  company. 

Women  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  fall  short,  in  the  long  run,  of 
the  needed  influential  strengths  because 
they  are  driven  by  the  wrong  reasons 
(read:  ego),  proving  their  ability  and 
success  for  the  sake  of  success. 

Hats  off  to  leaders  who  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  women — we  need  more  of 
them! 

Brenda  Seaton 

Data  Acquisition  Manager 
Sprint 

Overland  Park,  Kan. 
brenda.seaton@mail.sprint.com 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 

to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 

edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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We  suggest  you 


their 


cards 


o  become  an  e-business,  some  companies 
suggest  you  throw  everything  away. 


ather  than  looking  at  what  you  don’t  have  to  get  started  in  e-business, 
Unisys  people  look  at  what  you  do  have.  We  use  our  decades  of  experience 
and  can-do  spirit  to  find  solutions  that  fit  your  particular  needs. 

We’re  not  looking  for  a  quick  sale.  We  want  a  long-term  partnership 
that  starts  from  where  you  are  and  takes  you  to  new  levels  of  success, 

Visit  our  website  at  www.aheadforebusiness.com. 
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©2001  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


14  Web  applications 
79  servers. 

And  only  one  of  you. 


Strangely,  you  still  feel 
the  odds  are  in  your  favor, 


2001  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may=  > 


Web  server  farms  have  always  been  known  for  providing  high 
application  availability  in  a  cost-efficient  manner.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  past  they  have  also  been  known  for  manageability  headaches. 
But  no  more:  Microsoft  Application  Center  2000  now  makes  managing 
Web  applications  and  groups  of  Web  servers  as  simple  as  managing 
a  single  server. 

Part  of  the  flexible  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family,  Application 
Center  2000  is  built  to  be  the  heart  of  a  “scale-out"  infrastructure 
model.  “Scaling  out”  is  a  flexible  approach  to  scalability  that  involves 
deploying  Web  applications  across  multiple  servers  to  distribute  and 
handle  the  workload. 

Application  Center  2000  makes  scaling  out  easier,  with  unified 
Web  application  and  server-farm  management  that  simplifies  tasks 

like  cluster  management  and 
application  deployment.  Plus,  it 
makes  it  easy  to  achieve  capacity 
on  demand  through  automatic 
replication  of  applications  when 
you  add  servers  or  make  changes 
to  existing  applications.  But 
simplicity  is  not  all  you  get: 
Application  Center  2000  offers  increased  uptime  through  dynamic 
load  balancing  and  by  having  no  single  point  of  failure. 


MARKET  FACT 


“The  scalability  benefits  offered  by 
Application  Center  made  it  possible 
to  migrate  to  a  distributed  Windows' 
platform.  Application  Center  gives 
us  on-demand  scalability  and  is  a 
powerful  tool  for  managing  Windows 
2000- based  Web  server  farms." 
—Mike  Bodnar.  Production  Services 
Manager,  Terra  Lycos 


In  sum,  Application  Center  2000  removes  the  hassle  of  managing  multiple 
servers  separately,  while  providing  the  availability  and  cost-efficiency  of 
a  “scale-out"  model.  Find  out  how  to  keep  the  odds  in  your  favor:  visit 

microsoft.com/applicationcenter 
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Time  spent  thinking 
about  IT,  hosting  and 
power  demands. 


COMPAQ  PROLIANT  DL  580 


SUN  ENTERPRISE  220R 


MANAGED  HOSTING 


DEDICATED  SERVERS 


DATA  CENTER  COLOCATION 


You  don't  have  time  to  solve  every  crisis.  But  when  your  server  and  applications  demand  your  attention  on  a  daily  basis,  you  don't  have  much 
choice.  With  Verado,  you  can  get  the  reliability  and  relief  you  and  your  IT  staff  deserve  -  all  from  a  single  source  contact.  We  specialize  in 
managing  complex  Web  and  application  hosting  for  businesses  looking  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  secure  IT  infrastructure.  Our  certified 
professionals  provide  everything  needed  to  guarantee  100%  uptime,  all  the  time*  And  we  do  it  all  at  a  significantly  lower  cost  than  an  in-house  system. 

RELIABLE,  SCALABLE  OUTSOURCING  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO  BE  AN  ISSUE.  TO  FIND  OUT  WHY  OUR  APPROACH  I  %  fV'' 

IS  IN  YOUR  COMPANY'S  BEST  INTEREST,  VISIT  WWW.VERADO.COM  OR  CALL  1  800  932  3858. 
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Time  spent  planning 
your  company’s  future 
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ATTENTION  SHOPPERS:  There’s  a 
new  aisle  open  in  the  privacy  debate. 
Supermarkets  are  cheering  a  new  way  to 
discourage  “basket  splitters” — pesky  shop¬ 
pers  who  don’t  put  all  their  food  purchases 
in  one  store’s  basket — while  privacy  advo¬ 
cates  are  booing  about  Big  Brother  watch¬ 
ing  what  you  eat. 

Suppose  Martha  Shopper  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  card  from  Stop  &  Shop.  She  likes 
the  discounts  and  coupons,  but  not  the 
way  the  supermarket  chain  knows  how 
many  tubs  o’  lard  she  buys  each  month 
and  how  few  bunches  o’  broccoli.  What 
she  may  not  know  is  that  if  she  (or  any¬ 
one  else)  visits  SmartMouth.com  and 
punches  in  her  card  number,  up  comes  her 
buying  history,  along  with  analysis  and  tips 
for  improving  her  diet. 

Stop  &  Shop,  which  has  275  stores  in 
the  Northeast,  partnered  with  the  Water- 
town,  Mass.-based  SmartMouth  Technol- 


Checking  Out  Your 
Shopping  Cart 

By  Sarah  D.  Sea  let 


ogies  to  provide  the  serv¬ 
ice,  but  privacy  advocates 
fear  that  the  move  could 
lead  to  more  sinister  in¬ 
formation-sharing — such 
as  with  health-insurance 
companies.  “  [The  service] 
plays  right  into  fears 
that  privacy  advocates 
have  had  [about  customer 
cards]  from  the  outset: 
one,  that  your  data  will  be 
shared  without  permission, 
and  two,  that  your  data  will 
be  used  to  keep  tabs  on  whether  you’re 
eating  healthy  or  not,”  says  Katherine 
Albrecht,  founder  and  editor  of  Consumers 
Against  Supermarket  Privacy  Invasion  and 
Numbering  (CASPIAN). 

Officials  are  quick  to  say  that  no  iden¬ 
tifying  information  is  sent  to  SmartMouth, 
and  they  insist  that  few  customers  care. 


Midway  through  a  six-month  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  with  SmartMouth,  Stop  &  Shop 
Director  of  Customer  Relationship  Mar¬ 
keting  Ed  Porter  reported  that  only  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  customers  have  complained.  “We’ve 
had  some  inquiries,  but  thankfully  it’s  not 
a  big  issue,”  he  says.  “It’s  more  some  folks 
Continued  on  Page  32 


“Make  sure  your  senior  people  have  good  severance  packages— it  lets  them 
be  risk-takers.  If  you  get  fired,  you’ll  get  another  job  and  have  six  months’ 

severance.  I  think  of  that  every  day.”  -Camille  McDonald,  CEO  and  president,  Parfums  Givenchy  USA 
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Boom!  Just  when  you  thought  that  your  company’s 
information  systems  couldn’t  get  any  more  com 
plicated,  along  comes  the  e-commerce  revolution. 
And,  with  it,  an  explosion  of  new  data  about  online 
customers  and  supply  chains.  As  the  world  leader 
in  data  warehousing  and  e-Intelligence,  SAS  trans¬ 
forms  this  data  into  the  knowledge  you  need.  To 
optimize  customer  and  supplier  relationships.  To 
reveal  unseen  opportunities  for  cross-selling  and 
enhancing  customer  loyalty.  Ultimately,  making 
your  e-commerce  operation  an  e-profit  machine. 
For  more  details  on  e-Intelligence  solutions  from 
SAS,  call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  bywww.sas.com. 


T he  Power  to  Know, 


e-Intelligence 


SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute 
leu  ri  fie  USA  and  other  countries  9  indicates  USA  registration  ©  2000  SAS  Institute  Inc  35605US.0600 
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Checking  Out 

Continued  from  Page  30 


NEW  VENTURES 

The  Old  College  Bank 


realizing,  oh,  you’re  actually  collecting 
information  when  I  use  my  Stop  & 
Shop  card.” 

Anyone  with  a  Stop  &  Shop  card  can 
access  his  buying  history  at  Smart- 
Mouth.com,  but  so  far  the  program  has 
only  been  promoted  in  Rhode  Island  and 
parts  of  southeastern  Massachusetts. 
Porter  said  the  company  will  decide  in 
July  whether  to  expand  it. 

In  an  odd  twist,  Albrecht  says  Smart- 
Mouth  might  actually  be  good  for  pri¬ 
vacy  in  the  long  run.  That’s  because  the 
more  consumers  know  about  the  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  by  CRM  systems,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  complain — and 
the  harder  it  gets  for  stores  to  ignore 
those  complaints.  Visit  Albrecht’s  site  at 
www.  nocards,  com . 


CHANCES  ARE,  your  alma  mater  has  already  drained  more  than  a  few  dollars 
from  your  bank  account.  DePaul  University  in  Chicago,  however,  wants  its  alums  to 
put  all  their  money  in  the  bank— preferably  its  own. 

In  an  effort  to  stay  connected  with  its  100,000  alumni  and  boost  donation  rates, 
DePaul  opened  an  online  bank,  DePaulBank.com,  in  January.  The  university  works 
with  Sutton  Bank  in  Attica,  Ohio,  to  offer  interest-bearing  checking  and  savings 
accounts,  ATM  and  debit  cards,  online  bill  paying  and  other  services  to  university 
alumni.  Lending  DePaul's  brand  to  an  Internet  bank  makes  sense  since  it  has  one 
of  the  largest  computer  science  programs  in  the  country,  says  Kenneth  McHugh, 
the  university's  executive  vice  president  for  operations. 

DePaul’s  move  into  Internet  banking  follows  the  November  opening  of  AJDrexel- 
Bank.com  by  Drexel  University  in  Philadelphia.  Many  other  colleges  and  universities 
are  taking  similar  approaches  to  building  alumni  ties  as  federal  funding  for  higher 
learning  has  declined.  Although  DePaul’s  online  bank  is  just  getting  off  the  ground, 
the  university  already  plans  to  expand  the  service  to  faculty,  staff,  student  body  and 
community  members.  "DePaul  is  a  leader  in  technology  and  education,"  McHugh 
says.  “This  program  will  help  us  spread  the  word.”  - Susannah  Patton 
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Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE 

Server  room 
air  conditioning 
unit  from  APC! 

All  entrants  will  receive 
a  FREE  Enterprise 
Availability  Kit 

Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  or  contact 
APC  for  a  chance  to  win  a  FREE  APC  Server  room 
air  conditioning  unit.  Better  yet,  order  it  today  at 
the  APC  Web  site! 


http://promo.  ape.  com 


Key  Code 

a432y 


(888)  289-APCC  x1977  •  FAX:  (401)  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability' 


Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE  APC  Server  room  air  conditioning  unit! 


All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit 

□  YES!  Enter  me  to  win  a  FREE  Server  room  air  conditioning  unit  from  APC. 

Also,  please  send  me  my  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but  please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


Space  efficient,  portable, 
and  easy  to  use,  the  7,200 
BTU  NetworkAIR  1000 
cools  sen/er  closets,  data 
center  hot  spots,  or  any¬ 
where  heat  sensitive 
equipment  is  used. 


Name: 


Title: 


Company: 


Address: 


Address  2: 


City/Town: 


State: 


Country: 


Phone: 


Fax: 


E-mail: 


I  I  Yes!  Send  me  more  information  via  e-mail  and  sign  me  up  for  APC  PowerNews  e-mail  newsletter.  Key  Code  a432y 


What  type  of  availability  solution  do  you  need? 

□  UPS:  0-1 6kVA  (Single  Phase)  □  UPS:  10-80kVA  (3  Phase  AC)  □  UPS:  80+  kVA  (3  Phase  AC)  □  DC  Power 

□  Network  Enclosures  and  Racks  □  Precision  Air  Conditioning  □  Monitoring  and  Management  □  Cables/Wires 

□  Mobile  Protection  □  Surge  Protection  □  UPS  Upgrade  □  Don't  know 

Purchase  timeframe?  □  <  1  Month  □  1-3  Months  □  3-12  Months  □  1  Yr.  Plus  □  Don’t  know 
You  are  (check  1):  □  Home/Home  Office  □  Business  (<1000  employees)  □  Large  Corp.  (>1000  employees) 

□  Gov'nt,  Education,  Public  Org.  □  APC  Sellers  &  Partners 

©2001  APC.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  APC1  HI  EB-US_2C  •  E-mail:  apcinfo@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road.  West  Kingston,  Rl  02892  USA 
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Howto 
Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the  revers 
side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit  http://promo.apcc.  com 
use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse 
side 


Legendary  Reliability1" 


Some  VoIP  conversations  should  be 
interrupted,  but  never  by  power  problems 


APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  an  end-to-end 
power  protection  solution  for  the  VoIP  environment. 


The  7  pieces  of  the  VoIP  availability  puzzle 


•  Clean,  continuous  power  as  well  as  "ride-through"  power  during 
brownouts,  surges  and  spikes. 

•  Extended  back-up  power  in  the  event  of  an  extended  power  outage. 

•  Redundant,  hot-swappable  and  scalable  components  to  allow  growth  as  well 
as  service  without  interruption. 

•  Instant  notification  of  critical  power/UPS  issues. 

•  Ability  to  remotely  control  selected  power  outlets  in  order  to  reboot 
hung  switches. 

•  Ability  to  ensure  optimal  temperature  and  humidity  within  remote  closets. 

•  Ability  to  keep  track  of  and  maintain  health  of  power  protection  systems 

across  the  WAN,  over  time. 

V _ _ _ / 


APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  end-to-end  power  protection 
solutions  for  the  VoIP  environment  -  visit  apcc.com/buy/  and  see  what 
Legendary  Reliability™  can  do  for  your  business. 


Symmetra®  RM 

The  new  Symmetra  RM  puts  the 
high  availability  of  the  proven  and 
patented  Symmetra®  Power  Array'” 
technology  in  a  rack-mountable  form. 

Through  the  included 
Web/SNMP  Management  Card,  you 
can  monitor  and  configure  your  APC 
Symmetra  RM  to  shut  down  and  reboot  your  systems, 
receive  e-mail  alerts  and  view  the  event  log 


Remote  Monitoring 

APC  monitors  all  UPS  parameters,  tailored  to  your 
desired  response.  Regular  UPS  parameter  and 
event  reports  are  issued  with  event  frequency, 
duration,  and  resolution,  offering  immediate 
enhancements  to  your  investment. 


MasterSwitch™  VM 

Provides  the  ability  to  monitor  the  current 
draw  and  set  alarm  thresholds,  based  on 
customer  requirements,  while  still  providing 
1  1  the  remote  on/off/reboot  capabilities  found  in 

the  MasterSwitch  series.  In  addition,  it 

mounts  vertically,  requiring  zero  U  of 
valuable  rack  space. 


Environmental  Monitoring  Card 

Works  with  your  APC  Smart-UPS® 
Matrix-UPS®  to  monitor  ambient 
temperature,  humidity  and  other 
environmental  conditions. 


PowerChute®  Inventory  Manager 

An  invaluable  software  tool  for  anyone  with  a 
large  number  of  APC  UPSs  spread 
across  a  wide  geographic  area.  Via 
SNMP-enabled  APC  UPSs,  schedule 
the  software  to  gather  information 
^  from  the  UPSs,  then  select  any  one 
v  of  the  eleven  predefined  reports. 


Other  APC  products  for  the 

VolP/Rack  environment: 

•  KVM  Switches  provide  one  centralized  control 
point  for  up  to  64  servers. 

•  ProtectNet  rack-mounted  data-line  protection. 

•  PowerNet  Manager  collects  UPS/power  status 
information  for  fast  problem  diagnosis 

•  Cable  Interface  Kits  provide  direct  communication 
between  UPSs  and  desktops,  workstations  and 
servers. 

•  2-Post  Racks  /  4-Post  Open  Frame  Racks 
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Symmetra  RM  is  easily  manageable  with  the 
industry-leading  network  platforms. 


By  utilizing  APC's  PowerNet  for  CiscoWorks2000  which 
integrates  APC's  power 
management  software 
with  CiscoWorks2000,  Cisco 
customers  now  can  easily 
manage  APC  power  protection  and  network  power  control 
devices  from  the  same  Web  browser  as  Cisco  equipment. 


Cisco  Systems 
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100 


APC  was  named  to  the  2000 
InformationWeek  500  ranking  of 
the  top  IT  innovators  (09/1 1/00). 


Legendary  Reliability" 


Enter  to  win  NEW  Server  room  air  conditioning  unit  from  APC!  Enterprise  Availability  Kit 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apc.com  Key  Code  a432y  •  Call  888-289-APCC  xl  977  •  Fax  401 -788-2797 

@2001  American  Power  Conversion.  All  Trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners  APC1H1EF-US  •  PowerFax:  (800)  347-FAXX  •  E-mail  apcinfo@apcc  com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road.  West  Kingston.  Rl  02892  USA 
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trendlines 


By  Lorraine 
Cosgrove  Ware 


Consolidate  Network  Contracts 
to  Cut  Costs 

YOUR  COMPANY'S  CONTRACTS  for  voice  and  data  networking  services  should  be  one  of 
the  first  places  you  check  to  cut  costs.  Two  places  to  find  savings:  consolidating  a  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  into  fewer  to  maximize  potential  discounts,  and  negotiating  service-level  guarantees  that 
include  penalties  for  your  provider’s  service  failures. 

The  charts  below  illustrate  in  simple  terms  the  savings  you  could  find.  Gartner  compiled  a 
set  of  factors  it  recommends  information  technology  executives  consider  when  negotiating 
service-level  agreements  for  network  availability,  service  quality  and  repair.  Companies’  spending 
on  these  communications  services  varies,  reports  Gartner  Vice  President  David  Niel.  But  look¬ 
ing  at  the  number  of  vendors  you  use  and  these  service-level  conditions  could  help  your  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  cost-cutting  efforts. 

TWO  WAYS  TO  REDUCE  NETWORKING  EXPENSES 


EXAMPLE  OF  SAVINGS 

For  a  company  with  $1  billion 
in  revenue 


Typical  network 
services 

spending:  $2,000,000 

Apply  10% 
discount  by 

consolidating:  x  0.10 


Savings  to 

bottom  line:  $200,000 


1 


CONSOLIDATE  CONTRACTS 

There’s  money  to  be  saved  in  eliminating  duplicative 
network  service  provider  agreements  (see  example 
at  right).  With  commodity-type  services,  such  as  long 
distance  or  cellular  voice  communications,  changing 
service  providers  is  relatively  easy.  This  option  of 
changing  providers  can  be  held  as  a  bargaining  chip 
to  encourage  your  primary  network  service  provider 
to  consolidate  billing. 

SOURCE:  GARTNER  RESEARCH  NOTE  COM-13-2137  MARCH  9.  2001 


2  NEGOTIATE  SERVICE-LEVEL  AGREEMENTS 

Here’s  a  list  of  recommended  credits  for  network  service  providers’  noncompliance 


SERVICE-LEVEL  AGREEMENT 

TARGET 

PENALTY 

Network  availability 

99.8-99.99% 

10%  to  25% 

Network  latency  (one  way) 

55-70  milliseconds 

50%  to  100% 

Mean  time  to  repair 

4  hours 

25%  to  100% 

Data  delivery  ratio 

99.99% 

50%  to  100% 

SOURCE:  GARTNER  RESEARCH  NOTE  DF-12-6722  JAN.  10.  2001 


Spending  varies, 
but  looking  at  the 
vendors  you  use 
and  the  service 
conditions  could 
help  your  cost¬ 
cutting  efforts. 


Best  Practices 

1  •  Strike  a  balance  between  too 
many  and  too  few  vendors.  You  don’t 
want  to  rely  on  only  one  network 
services  provider  (what  if  it  has  a 
severe  outage?).  But  it’s  a  good  idea 
to  check  all  your  contracts  for  redun¬ 
dancies,  especially  if  your  company 
has  added  many  satellite  offices. 
Savings  can  also  come  from  using  the 
same  vendor  for  both  data  and  voice 
networks. 

•  Demand  price  protection.  Include 
conditions  in  your  contracts  to  lower 
your  costs  when  rates  go  down. 
Communications  prices  such  as  long 
distance  have  dropped  in  the  past 
few  years.  Make  sure  you’re  not  pay¬ 
ing  older,  higher  rates.  Also  look  to 
include  language  that  gives  you  room 
to  grow  as  your  company  grows. 

3  •  Strike  a  deal  for  service.  Make 
sure  your  contracts  include  provi¬ 
sions  that  cover  quality  of  network¬ 
ing  service,  reliability  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  something  goes  wrong. 
For  example,  Niel  says,  companies 
should  negotiate  a  clause  for  “time 
to  repair” — the  time  it  takes  a  ven¬ 
dor  to  repair  outages  or  other  service 
problems.  Vendors  should  agree  to 
pay  penalties  for  noncompliance. 

4  •  Review  your  contracts  annually. 

Suggest  future  topics  to 

numberg^cio.com. 
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When  a  company  was  totally  self-sufficient,  it  used 
to  be  a  sign  of  strength.  But  now  it  is  just  the 
opposite.  Welcome  to  the  new  relationship  economy, 


to  being  integrated  internally,  we  make  certain 


worldwide,  we  are  one  of  the  top  global 


all  your  systems  and  processes  are  perfectly 


management  and  IT  consulting  firms.  We  are 


connected  with  the  outside  world.  So  you  can 


specialists  at  connecting  you  with  your  value  chain 


forge  new  relationships  and  help  transform 


where  success  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 


from  IT  infrastructure  to  business  processes  to 


your  connections 


Why  work  with  us?  With  over  60,000  people 


to  build  the  largest  digital  exchange  ever. 


into  an  extended  network  of  vendors,  suppliers. 


So  join  the  liberation  and  watch  your 


customers,  and  yes,  even  competitors.  In  addition 


www.  cgey.  com 


Cap  Gemini 
Ernst  &YounG 


©2001  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young.  All  trademarks,  trade  names  and  service  marks  mentioned  and/or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners. 


WIRELESS 

Old  Phones’  Home 


By  Sarah  Johnson 

THAT  OLD  CELL  PHONE  sitting  in  your 
desk  drawer — the  one  that  saw  you  through 
both  Clinton  administrations — could  help 
save  someone’s  life. 

The  Wireless  Foundation,  a  Washington, 
D.C.-based  nonprofit  group  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Cellular  Telecommunications 
and  Internet  Association,  launched  the 
Donate  a  Phone  program  in  1999  to  help 
domestic  violence  victims.  The  group,  in 
partnership  with  Motorola  and  the  National 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence,  repro¬ 
grams  used  cell  phones  and  gives  them  to 
shelters  and  police  departments,  which  in 
turn  distribute  them  to  victims.  The  phones 


are  programmed  to  dial  911  and  one  non¬ 
emergency  number.  The  airtime  is  free, 
thanks  to  wireless  carriers  like  Cingular  and 
Verizon  Wireless. 

“These  phones  act  as  a  lifeline  to  a  vic¬ 
tim  who  is  in  danger,”  says  Heidi  Fincken, 
director  of  programs  for  the  Wireless  Foun¬ 
dation.  “These  phones  have  saved  lives.” 

More  than  30,000  phones  have  been  do¬ 
nated  to  victims  since  1996,  when  Motorola 
jump-started  the  first  version  of  the  program 
by  providing  new  phones  to  the  Wireless 
Foundation.  The  foundation  will  take  any 
cell  phone.  Even  if  you  have  an  old  clunker 
that  no  longer  works,  the  foundation  will 


try  to  fix  it  or  sell  it  with  proceeds  going  to 
domestic  violence  prevention  programs. 

You  can  send  your  phones  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  through  the  mail  (Call  to  Protect,  c/o 
Motorola,  1580  E.  Ellsworth  Road,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48108).  All  it  costs  you  is  the 
postage.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.donateaphone.com. 


Cellular  Ambivalence 


By  Simone  Kaplan 


LOVE  THY  CELL  PHONE?  Love 
thy  neighbor's  cell  phone?  Think  about 
it.  Where  can  you  get  away  from  them? 
A  few  places  left— fancy  restaurants, 
church  (maybe),  the  subway....  Well, 
subways  were  once  a  safe  haven  from 
ubiquitous  phone  chatter.  Depending 
on  where  you  live,  however,  they  are 
now  becoming  another  arena  for  the 
battle  between  cell  phone  lovers  and  cell  phone  haters. 

This  spring,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author¬ 
ity  announced  plans  to  make  the  "T"  cell-phone-friendly  by 
lining  all  its  subway  tunnels  with  telecommunications  anten¬ 
nas.  The  plan  makes  good  business  sense— the  MBTA  could 
make  millions  of  dollars  by  leasing  the  subway  space  to 
telecommunications  companies.  However,  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  be  popular  with  consumers,  many  of  whom 
look  to  the  train  ride  as  a  respite  from  wireless  devices. 

“Some  people  may  complain  that  they  can’t  get  away 
from  cell  phones,  but  it’s  the  modern  era,  and  we’re  going  to 


provide  as  many  ways  to  access  technology  as  possible," 
says  Jon  Carlisle,  a  spokesman  for  Massachusetts  State 
Transportation  Secretary  Kevin  Sullivan.  “It  will  add  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  convenience  for  commuters." 

Boston  isn’t  alone  in  deciding  to  increase  wireless  capabili¬ 
ties  on  its  transit  systems.  The  New  York  City  transit  authority 
is  looking  into  making  its  subway  accessible  for  wireless 
devices,  Carlisle  says,  and  commuters  on  the  Metro  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  had  wireless  access  on  the  train  since 
1995.  Still,  commuters  have  made  their  desire  for  silence 
known,  and  some  transit  companies  are  listening.  Amtrak 
recently  designated  quiet  cars  on  its  commuter  lines  between 
Boston,  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.  There  are  now 
quiet  cars  on  25  trains  that  run  along  the  East  Coast  corridor, 
says  Karen  Dunn,  a  spokeswoman  for  Amtrak. 

"We're  responding  to  what  the  market  is  demanding,” 
Dunn  says.  “We  live  in  a  wired  society,  and  the  ability  to  use 
your  cell  phone  on  the  train  is  great  for  businesspeople  who 
travel  a  lot.  But  we're  all  a  little  burnt  out  and  need  a 
chance  to  unplug.” 


“PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  LITTLE  ARE  USUALLY  GREAT  TALKERS,  WHILE 

MEN  WHO  KNOW  MUCH  SAY  LITTLE.”  -Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778) 


I 
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Small  investment 

IN  YOUR  APPLICATIONS. 

Big  impact 

ON  YOUR  BOTTOM  LINE. 


Your  Web  applications  aren’t  performing 
at  peak  efficiency.  And  that  means 
you’re  not  getting  a  maximum  return  on 
your  IT  investment.  But  there’s  hope. 
With  the  ActiveTest  hosted  load  testing 
service  from  Mercury  Interactive  you 
will  identify  bottlenecks  and  capacity 
constraints  before  they  impact  your  end 
users.  Handle  twice  the  concurrent  users. 
Double  maximum  throughput.  Or  cut 
response  times  in  half.  In  most  cases 
performance  increases  are  achieved  without 
any  incremental  hardware,  software  or 
bandwidth  expenses.  Past  customers 
have  already  saved  millions  of  dollars 
and  improved  their  bottom  line.  So  don’t 
delay!  Fly  to  www.captainmercury.com. 

YOUR  FIRST  TEST  IS  FREE. 


This  is  No  Time  To 


Fly  At  Half  Speed!  - 


Enterprise  testing  and  performance  management 

MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 


WWW.CAPTAINMERCURY.COM 
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On  the 
Move 


Compiled  by 
Lauren  Capotosto 


Dream  Come  True 

RON  ADERHOLD’S  GOAL  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  chief  information  officer  began  to 
crystallize  about  10  years  ago.  He  was 
then  at  National  City,  where  he  helped  cre¬ 
ate  a  business  consulting  group  designed 
to  unite  business  and  technology  folks.  He 
recalls,  “I  just  saw  that  marrying  business 
and  technology  was  a  critical  component 
to  a  business.  And  I  think  that  I’m  fairly 
unusual  in  that  I  ride  the  fence  between 
being  a  business  and  IT  person.” 


Aderhold’s  IT  know-how  and  keen 
business  sense  recently  earned  him  the 
CIO  title  at  Richfield,  Ohio-based 
OEConnection,  the  new  online  parts  and 
service  venture  by  DaimlerChrysler,  Ford, 
General  Motors  and  Bell  &  Howell.  A 
former  director  of  e-business  for  Bell  & 
Howell,  Aderhold  had  helped  launch 
OEConnection’s  first  product,  Collision- 
Link,  which  automates  parts  and  parts 
information  ordering  processes  between 


the  franchise  auto  dealers  and  wholesale 
parts  customers. 

“My  biggest  accomplishment  [at  Bell 
&  Howell]  was  helping  to  make  this  a 
reality  and  taking  it  from  a  research  and 
development  state  to  a  company,”  he 
says.  Aderhold  and  his  team  are  now 
working  to  develop 
the  company’s  sec¬ 
ond  product,  a  parts 
locator,  which  cus¬ 
tomers  can  use  to 
search  for  hard-to- 
find  parts. 

While  he  helped 
transform  a  concept 
into  a  company,  he 
admits  there’s  still 
plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  building  the  startup.  That,  he  says, 
is  his  personal  challenge.  “There  are  so 
many  things  that  have  to  get  done  to  start 
a  business.  I’m  involved  in  product  devel¬ 
opment,  infrastructure,  Web-hosting 
agreements,  hiring  staff,  business  relation¬ 
ships,  contractual  issues  and  legal  issues,” 
says  Aderhold.  After  10  years  of  dream¬ 
ing,  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  not  much  will  be 
stopping  him. 


Player’s  Guide 

John  Keast  *■  ■  * «*  I . in mi  ip . . .  b* bssbksw Asera 

Formerly  CIO  at  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric.  Keast  joins  Silicon  Valley-based  Asera  as  executive  vice  president  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  customer  service.  Keast  will  head  Asera’s  worldwide  operations  and  customer  service  departments. 

Rita  Khayat-Toubia  Western  Multiplex 

Khayat-Toubia  comes  to  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Western  Multiplex  as  CIO.  Formerly  director  of  global  informa¬ 
tion  systems  controlling  for  Hoechst  Marion  Roussell,  Khayat-Toubia  is  responsible  for  project  management, 
application  development,  infrastructure  management,  organizational  development  and  process  engineering. 

Vincent  T.  Taylor  L-3  Communications 

Taylor  has  been  named  first-ever  CIO  of  the  New  York  City-based  supplier  of  communications  systems.  Formerly 
director  of  information  resource  management  at  L-3  Communications,  Taylor  will  oversee  the  company’s  strate¬ 
gic  IT  efforts,  including  business  and  technical  systems,  e-commerce  and  telecommunications. 

* 

Lac  Van  Tran  Methodist  Health  Care  System 

Formerly  CIO  at  Children’s  Hospital  Boston,  Tran  joins  Houston-based  Methodist  Health  Care  System  as  its  new 
senior  vice  president  and  CIO.  He  will  be  responsible  for  expanding  e-health  development,  soliciting  and  estab¬ 
lishing  business  partnerships,  and  promoting  standardization  and  common  practices. 

Carl  Underhill  Pioneer  Investments 

Underhill  joins  Boston-based  Pioneer  Investment  Management  USA  as  CIO.  Formerly  CIO  at  First  Financial  in 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  Underhill  is  responsible  for  enterprisewide  technology. 


Ron  Aderhold 
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(C)  business  hosting 


IBM  E-BUSINESS  HOSTING""  HELPS  WIMBLEDON  FANS  GET  COURTSIDE 
ACCESS-NO  MATTER  WHERE  THEY  ARE.  WE  HOST  A  WIRELESS 
INFRASTRUCTURE  THAT’S  SCALABLE,  SO  A  HUGE  NUMBER  OF  FANS  CAN 
ACCESS  REAL-TIME  SCORES  AND  MATCH  UPDATES.  AND  WE  BUILT  A 
PUBLISHING  TOOL  THAT  AUTOMATICALLY  FILTERS  AND  REFORMATS  THIS 
DATA  ONTO  WEB  AND  MOBILE  DEVICES. 

E-BUSINESS  HOSTING  AND  WIMBLEDON.ORG.  ONLY  FROM  IBM. 


Call  1  800  IBM  7080,  ask  for  host  or  visit  ibm.com/e-business/hosting 
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HIRING  STRATEGIES 

IT  off  the  Dole 


By  Eric  Berk  in  an 

THOSE  OF  YOU  STILL  TRYING  to  address  your  staffing 
problems  probably  haven’t  considered  checking  the  benches  of 
the  Boston  Common,  Port  Authority  bus  terminal  or  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Well,  you  may  be  way  behind  the  times.  Because 
according  to  our  counterparts  across  the  pond,  this  could  be  the 
thinking  of  the  future. 

Gordon  Brown,  the  U.K.’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
recently  announced  plans  for  the  British  government  to  train  the 
“long-term  unemployed”  to  fill  a  growing  list  of  vacancies  in 
Britain’s  technology  sector.  According  to  Brown,  5,000  techni¬ 
cian  jobs  will  be  set  aside  for  unemployed  people  who  success¬ 
fully  complete  a  training  course.  Companies  like  IBM,  Microsoft 
and  Oracle  have  agreed  to  provide  the  jobs  in  return  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  footing  the  bill  for  the  training. 

The  three-year  pilot  project,  called  Ambition  IT,  will  cost  the 
government  about  $70  million.  The  plan  calls  for  trainees  to 
receive  technician  jobs  with  salaries  between  $21,000  and 
$28,000.  The  government  also  plans  to  put  another  15,000  peo¬ 
ple  through  a  basic  IT  skills  training  course  to  enhance  their 
employability. 

Of  course,  if  the  economy  keeps  going  the  way  it  is,  trained 
IT  professionals  could  be  occupying  those  same  park  benches. 


DOWNTIME 

Read  out  of  the  Box 


MANY  WORKAHOLIC  AMERICANS’  idea  of  a  good 
read  is  to  curl  up  with  their  laptop  and  scroll  through 
stories  on  the  Web.  In  England,  where  you  can  rely  on 
tradition,  there  is  something  of  an  underground  revival  of 
other  kinds  of  reading.  Literally  in  the  underground. 

Travelman  Publishing,  a  three-person  company  based 
in  London,  presents  commuters  with  something  to  read 
that’s  more  entertaining  than  work  material  but  more 
substantial  than  the  tabloids.  In  an  effort  to  revive  the 
short-story  genre,  its  vending  machines  offer  one  story 
for  1  pound  (about  US$1.50)  at  various  stations  along 
the  “tube."  Printed  on  one  big  sheet  and  folded  like  trav¬ 
el  maps,  the  selections  feature  authors  like  Ambrose 
Bierce,  0.  Henry  and  Evelyn  Waugh,  whose  grandson, 
Alexander,  cofounded  Travelman. 

Getting  the  green  and  white,  5-foot-tall  machines  into 
the  subways  this  past  January  wasn’t  easy.  Managing 
Director  William  Moll ett  says  he  and  his  coworkers  had 
to  go  through  three  years  of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 
Keeping  the  machines  operating  smoothly  is  also  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  rest  of  this  year  will  determine  if  they'll  break 
even  and  if  they  want  to  expand. 

With  longer  work  hours  and  the  Web  shrinking  our 
attention  spans,  maybe  Americans  need  a  short-story 
break  during  their  commutes.  But  would  the  venture 
work  stateside? 

“Anything’s  possible,"  Mollett  says.  “But  it's  a  logistics 
nightmare.  If  someone  wants  to  do  it  for  us,  that’s  fine." 

Travelman  recently  enabled  its  website  to  sell  stories 
online;  they  cost  $3.95  each.  Americans  can  order  from 
the  Independent  Publishers  Group,  accessible  at 
www.travelman.co.uk.  -Sarah  Johnson 
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That’s  the  problem  with  most  e-business  solutions.  They  can’t  get  at 
your  most  valuable  assets  —  existing  information  systems. 


iWay  Software’s  pre-built  connections  rapidly  integrate  the  systems  that  run 
your  business  with  your  new  Web  and  mobile  applications.  Including  all  your 
legacy  data,  CRM,  ERP,  supply  chain,  and  over  100  other  back-end  systems. 
Three  times  more  than  anyone  else.  That’s  total  e-business  infrastructure. 


Our  middleware  solutions  can  save  you  up  to  75%  of  your  overall  integration 
investment.  In  fact,  as  an  Information  Builders  company,  we’ve  been 
accelerating  e-business  enterprise  integration  for  thousands  of  customers 
for  over  ten  years. 


Buy  don’t  build  with  iWay  Software.  Total  e-business  integration 
is  within  your  reach. 


iwaysoftware.com 
Toll-free  1  866  297  4929 


Software 

An  Information  Builders  Company 

The  name  is  new.  The  expertise  isn’t. 


Ask  the  Expert 

We  re  Not  Experts  on  This,  but  We  Know  Someone  Who  Is 


Wireless  W>rk 

Nagaraja  Srivatsan,  vice  president  of  global  delivery 
and  head  of  the  mobile  enablement  practice  for  Edison, 
N.J. -based  SeraNova,  answered  readers’  questions  on 
CIO.com  about  how  companies  can  best  integrate 
smart  phones,  PDAs  and  pagers  into  the  enterprise 

Q:  Please  explain  the  differences  between  the  BlackBerry,  the 
Palm  Pilot  and  other  comparable  devices. 

A:  BlackBerry  is  an  “always-on”  device.  As  soon  as  e-mails  are 
received  at  your  mailbox,  you  are  notified.  The  key  advantage  of 
BlackBerry  is  the  always-on,  always  wirelessly  connected  para¬ 
digm.  It  is  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  combine  the  flexibility  of  a 
PDA  with  the  wireless  power  of  a  two-way  communications 
pager.  Palm  Pilots  use  a  “pull”  mechanism  to  get  e-mail  and 
other  notifications.  You  need  to  log  in  and  then  download 
e-mail.  BlackBerry  has  a  standard  qwerty  keyboard  for  input, 
whereas  the  Palm  uses  a  stylus.  Palm  OS  compatible  devices 
are  widely  used,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  packaged  appli¬ 
cations  built  for  them,  as  well  as  extension  modules  (whether  it 
be  Handspring  Springboard  or  Palm  III/V  add-ons).  The  beam¬ 
ing  capability  available  with  Palm  OS  is  also  an  advantage. 

Q:  What  is  the  best  way  to  set  a  policy  on  PDAs?  My  company 
has  already  allowed  PDAs  in  the  office,  and  we  now  have  all 
different  manufacturers  and  synchronization  software. 
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A:  The  key  technical  factors  to  consider  when  selecting  a  PDA 
are  operating  system,  memory  size,  connectivity  with  corporate 
data,  support  for  packaged  or  custom  applications,  and  expan¬ 
sion  capability.  First  you  need  to  decide  on  a  single  type  of  PDA 
operating  system  to  support — either  Palm  or  Pocket  PC.  The 
PDA  operating  system  decision  is  key,  as  most  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  (synchronization,  add-ons,  prebuilt  applications)  are 
typically  written  for  a  particular  OS.  Although  there  is  soft¬ 
ware  available  that  supports  both  operating  systems,  you  need 
different  conduits  for  each  OS. 

Once  you  have  selected  the  OS,  you  need  to  determine  the 
type  of  applications  you  want  to  support.  If  you’ll  be  creating 
custom  applications,  then  you  need  a  good  mechanism  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  application.  You  need  to  decide  on  the  amount  of 
memory  that  will  be  required — 2MB  is  standard  for  most 
devices  but  provides  you  with  limited  data.  So  8MB  would  be 
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Are  you  sure? 
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Networks  that  mean  business. 
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Ask  the  Expert 


preferable  if  you  will  be  downloading  e-mail  and  developing 
custom  corporate  applications.  You  also  need  to  decide  on 
how  you  are  going  to  synchronize.  If  the  user  will  just  be  using 
e-mail  and  contacts,  then  the  serial  port  Palm  HotSync 
Manager  is  suitable.  If  corporate  applications  need  to  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  the  device  or  data  has  to  be  synchronized,  then  you’ll 
need  a  corporate  sync  server  like  Aethers’  Scout  Synch. 


A:  Typically,  mobile  applications  that  add  value  are  those  that 
deliver  information  with  immediate  value  to  the  user.  There  are 
two  issues  involved  in  delivering  content  from  business  intelli¬ 
gence  tools:  The  first  is  the  extraction  of  the  information  from 
the  business  intelligence  application,  and  the  second  is  how  to 
deliver  the  content  to  the  wireless  device.  You  can  clearly  develop 
an  application  that  separates  the  two  layers  and  identify  the 
requirements  to  enhance  the  performance  of  your  application. 


Q:  What  are  some  examples  of  corporations  that  have  applied 
mobile  phone  technology  in  the  true  sense  to  improve  produc¬ 
tivity  in  the  organization?  What  was  the  result  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  technology  involved? 


A:  Package  delivery  and  dispatch  service  companies  have  long 
used  mobile  technology  to  improve  productivity.  The  value 
of  mobile  computing  was  to  provide  instantaneous  location 
and  tracking  of  couriers  and  packages.  The  justification  was 
made  based  on  competitive  advantage  and  increased  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  as  well  as  increased  productivity  of  couriers. 
United  Parcel  Service,  for  example,  has  been  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  its  investment  in  wireless  technology  is  “an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  customer,”  but  that  if  packages  were  tracked 
without  a  mobile  device,  then  there  would  be  additional  call 
center  and  service  representative  costs  involved.  Utility  and 
energy  companies  have  also  been  users  of  wireless  technol¬ 
ogy  when  sending  critical  data  from  remote  locations  to  their 
regional  offices.  Technicians  and  surveyors  routinely  send 
information  regarding  condition/damage  levels  for  gas  lines, 

power  lines  and  so  on.  The 
justification  for  the  technology 
can  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
revenue  losses,  as  well  as  the 
liability  costs  because  of  ex¬ 
tended  service  outages. 

Q:  What  are  some  tips  for  inte¬ 
grating  wireless  devices  into  a 
company’s  business  intelligence 
systems.  For  example,  how  do 
we  identify  and  deliver  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  especially  sensi¬ 
tive  to  delivery  latency? 


Q:  Our  company  is  in  the  process  of  devising  its  e-commerce 
strategy.  We  have  a  browser-based  ERP  system  and  would  like 
to  have  data  available  (sales  figures,  order  status,  project  sta¬ 
tus  and  so  on)  for  our  sales  force  prior 
to  and  during  visits  with  customers.  One 
method  of  deploying  the  info  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  would  be  through  a  PDA.  Is  the 
bandwidth  acceptable  for  this  type  of  data 
transmission? 

A:  It  is  possible  to  mobile  enable  browser- 
based  applications,  so  if  you  already  have 
ERP  reports  going  to  your  browser,  technology  is  available  that 
can  take  the  HTML  data  stream  as  input  and  deliver  it  to 
mobile  devices.  Of  course,  we  do  not  recommend  mobile 
enabling  extensive  financial  reports  and  similar  projects.  The 
effective  bandwidth  available  is  close  to  14.4Kbps,  so  it  is  imper¬ 
ative  to  carefully  select  the  reports  and  information  that  is  rele¬ 
vant,  necessary  and  of  real  actionable  value  for  delivery  to 
mobile  devices.  If  the  ERP  reports  are  complex  or  contain 
graphics,  then  the  mobile  application  can  initiate  the  process  to 
fax  the  report  to  a  user  provided  number.  The  following  param¬ 
eters  affect  the  performance  of  a  mobile  application: 

■  Data  transmission  from  mobile  device  to  the  carrier  (typi¬ 
cally  14.4Kbps). 

■  Connection  between  the  carrier  and  your  ISP  (public  Internet 
or  dedicated  links). 

■  Connection  between  your  ISP  and  ERP  system. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  information,  you  can  design  the 

mobile  application  as  follows: 

■  Use  serial  HotSync  to  synchronize  the  static  data  from  a 
PDA  to  an  ERP.  This  can  be  done  whenever  the  sales  force  is 
attached  to  a  computer. 

■  Develop  wireless  application  only  for  dynamic  data — that 
is  information  that  is  changing  on  a  regular  basis  and  may  have 
time-sensitive  value. 

■  Use  the  wireless  medium  to  synchronize  the  changes 
between  the  PDA  and  ERP.  (313 


To  recommend  an  expert  for  this  column  or  suggest  a  topic,  contact 
Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  at  dduffy@cio.com. 


Mobile  applications  that  add  value  are  those 
that  deliver  information  with  immediate  value 
to  the  user. 
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Total  Leadership 


Dont  Be  a 
Stranger 

Whether  you  work  for  a  private,  public 
or  nonprofit  organization,  you  can  learn 
a  lot  from  your  peers  in  other  sectors 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HOENIG 

A  LEADER  IN  BUSINESS  today  needs  to  work  across  all  types  of 
boundaries  to  be  effective.  National,  organizational  and  cul¬ 
tural  borders  are  all  part  of  the  leader’s  domain,  and  many 
of  us  have  become  comfortable  traversing  them.  But  there  is 
still  one  set  of  boundaries  that  all  too  often  trips  up  leaders 
as  they  rise  to  the  top,  and  that’s  those  among  economic  sec¬ 
tors.  I  find  that  even  experienced  leaders  perceive  high  walls 
among  the  public,  private  and  nonprofit  sectors,  causing 
them  to  underestimate  the  applicability  of  tools  and 
approaches  used  in  areas  other  than  their  own. 

Yet  a  new  standard  of  leadership  is  emerging  that  will 
destroy  this  last  boundary  once  and  for  all.  The  rule  in  21st 
century  economies  is  that  there  are  no  true  boundaries,  only 
problems  to  be  solved  and  opportunities  to  be  captured. 
Future  leaders  will  be  judged  on  how  well  they  can  tap  all 
three  sectors  to  achieve  organizational  goals. 

First,  Get  the  Message 

Elite  leaders  have  always  recognized  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  each  sector  and  charted  careers  that  cross 
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sector  lines.  But  today,  no  leader  at  any  level  can  afford  to 
view  sectors  as  stovepipes,  thanks  to  a  few  key  trends: 

■  A  higher  standard  is  being  set.  Leadership  models  are 
changing.  New  leaders  in  each  sector  are  being  assessed 
for  their  future  potential  based  on  a  broad  experience  mix 
and  their  ability  to  solve  problems,  not  for  their  career 
track  in  one  particular  sector.  Aspiring  leaders  who  want 
to  distinguish  themselves  must  test  their  skills  on  a  broader 
playing  field  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  best* 

■  Public  and  stakeholder  expectations  are  higher.  Global 
corporations,  governmental  entities,  nonprofits  and  even 
startups  are  now  expected  to  accept  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  public,  global  and  local  political  issues. 

■  The  emperor  has  no  clothes.  Well-worn  sector  myths 
have  been  exposed  as  fiction  for  all  but  the  most  stubborn 
observers.  Private  sector  creativity  is  not  the  sole  driving 
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Total  Leadership 

force  of  innovation.  Public  sector  service  ethics  and  that  private  sector  research  cannot.  Private  sector  research 

economies  of  scale  have  never  been  as  beneficial  as  many  in  can  have  a  specificity  that  no  public  or  nonprofit  agency 

that  sector  believe.  And  nonprofit  independence  has  never  could  generate.  A  combination  forms  the  most  powerful 

been  as  inviolate  as  it  pretends,  whether  for  tax  or  fund-  foundation  for  strategic  decision  making, 

raising  reasons.  2.  Build  your  relationships.  Construct  your  network  of  col¬ 

leagues  across  sectors.  Get  to  know  people  who  are  tack- 
SeCOnd,  Use  All  Available  Means  ling  the  same  types  of  problems  but  from  a  different  sector 

Each  sector  has  unique  advantages  and  disadvantages.  and  point  of  view.  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  network 

Savvy  leaders  learn  from  the  best  leaders  and  organizations,  with  leaders  who  come  from  highly  varied  backgrounds, 

no  matter  which  sector  they  inhabit.  Your  perspective  on  leadership  issues  will  be  enhanced  sim- 

■  Public:  Some  of  the  best  management  and  leadership  in  ply  by  seeing  things  from  another’s  viewpoint, 
the  world  can  be  found  where  the  strictest  bottom  line  of  3.  Develop  integrated  strategies.  Once  you’ve  defined  your 

goals,  develop  strategies  for  achieving  them  that  use 
all  the  sectors.  For  example,  in  business,  look  for 

Get  to  know  people  from  other  economic  leverage  points  through  lobbyists  to  influence  public 

,  policy  that  may  affect  your  company.  Or  partner 

sectors  tackling  similar  problems.  with  specialized  nonprofits  that  are  aligned  with 

your  interests.  In  an  agency  or  nonprofit,  learn  how 
to  involve  private  sector  resources  and  strategies  that 
will  align  profit  motives  with  the  achievement  of  your  goals. 

4.  Create  cross-sector  solutions.  Whatever  solutions  you 
develop  to  solve  each  of  your  problems,  think  about 
requirements  across  all  three  sectors  before  you  proceed 
past  the  design  phase.  For  example,  reporting  and  data 
acquisition  interfaces  with  public  systems,  information 
sharing  or  knowledge  pooling  with  nonprofits,  and  value- 
chain  integration  with  industry  systems  can  all  increase  the 
potency  of  your  solutions. 

5.  Focus  on  results.  Make  sure  you’ve  identified  the  risk  fac¬ 
tors  that  could  affect  your  execution  in  each  of  the  sectors. 
Risks  could  be  competitive  in  the  private  sector,  regulatory 
or  political  in  government,  or  they  could  be  public  relations 
issues  with  nonprofits  that  might  have  an  opposing  interest. 

Whether  you’re  already  in  a  leadership  position  or  seeking 
to  develop  your  leadership  potential,  chances  are  you’ll  confront 
a  career  hurdle  or  opportunity  that  can  be  overcome  only  by 
working  across  sector  boundaries.  The  earlier  you  open  your 
mind  to  the  possibility,  develop  your  network,  get  experience 
with  cross-sector  strategies  and  solutions,  and  learn  the  ropes 
of  managing  cross-sector  risk,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  meet 
the  tests  of  21st  century  leadership.  BE] 

Do  you  have  any  cross-sector  tales  of  your  own  to  tell?  Send  them  to 
leadership@cio.com.  Christopher  Hoenig  has  been  an  inventor,  government 
executive  (director  for  information  management  and  tech¬ 
nology  issues  at  the  GAO),  consultant  (McKinsey  &  Co.), 
and  he  is  author  of  The  Problem  Solving  Journey:  Your 
Guide  to  Making  Decisions  and  Getting  Results  (Perseus 
Publishing,  2000).  He  is  CEO  of  Exolve  in  Washington, 

D.C.,  focusing  on  Web-based  problem  solving. 


all  exists — life.  Just  look  at  the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  are  becoming  management  models  for 
American  business.  Government  at  its  best  is  good  at  scale, 
with  not  only  massive  resources  for  massive  problems  but 
also  people  experienced  at  handling  large,  complex 
problems,  technologies  and  deals;  such  individuals  can  be 
invaluable  in  large  corporations  with  similar  scope. 

■  Private:  Entrepreneurship,  startups,  incubators,  corporate 
financing,  market  discipline  and  the  bankruptcy  courts  show 
the  benefits  over  time  of  a  portfolio  approach  to  problem 
solving  and  the  capacity  for  quickly  mobilizing  capital  and 
resources  to  emerging  social  needs.  Public  and  nonprofit 
executives  would  do  well  to  study  and  learn  from  leading 
venture  funds  such  as  Kleiner;  Perkins,  Caufield  &  Byers  or 
internal  venture  operations  at  companies  such  as  Nokia. 

■  Nonprofit:  At  its  best,  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
nonprofit  sector  is  its  independence  and  objectivity,  with  a 
focus  on  the  problem  to  be  solved,  not  just  the  politics  or 
the  profits.  Organizations  like  The  Nature  Conservancy 
and  The  Salvation  Army  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
bring  techniques  and  resources  together  from  all  sectors  to 
accomplish  a  clearly  defined  mission  in  a  way  that  any 
CEO  or  government  executive  could  imitate  with  pride. 

Third,  Change  the  Way  You  Work 

During  a  long  career  of  work  spanning  all  three  of  these  sectors, 
I’ve  distilled  five  steps  to  help  me  lead  across  boundaries: 

1.  Alter  your  mind-set.  Look  at  each  sector  not  as  a  separate 
environment  but  as  a  resource.  For  me,  the  simplest  example 
is  strategic  research  and  information  gathering.  Government 
and  nonprofit  information  can  be  free  from  bias  in  a  way 
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Under  the  Siemens  Big  Top 

A  global  IT  ringmaster  trains  pachyderm-size  Siemens  to  perform  even 
more  profitably  BY  MALCOLM  WHEATLEY 


SIEMENS  IS  HUGE.  NO,  REALLY,  REALLY  HUGE— 
447,000  employees  spread  across  more  than  190 
countries,  collectively  generating  nearly  80  billion 
euros  (about  US$70  billion).  It’s  also  a  company 
that’s  difficult  to  pigeonhole.  Just  how  do  you 
describe  a  business  that  seems  to  manufacture  almost 
anything — from  mobile  phones  to  power  plants,  and 
urban  transit  systems  to  medical  equipment? 

And  it  increasingly  manufactures  those  items 
profitably  too:  Income  before  extraordinary  items 
surged  81  percent  to  3.38  billion  euros  (about 


US$3  billion)  in  2000.  Some  of  Siemens’  employ¬ 
ees,  who  saw  it  once  branded  as  hopelessly  old 
economy,  now  chirpily  contrast  the  steady  upward 
march  of  Siemens’  stock  price  with  the  fortunes  of 
their  erstwhile  new  economy  competitors. 

But  the  view  from  CIO  Chittur  Ramakrishnan’s 
plush  office  in  the  company’s  Munich,  Germany, 
headquarters  is  notably  less  sanguine.  First  there’s 
the  practicality  of  carrying  out  the  CIO’s  regular  day 
job — ensuring  efficient  IT  governance  across  the 
Siemens  empire.  The  problem?  Not  just  Siemens’ 
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wide  range  of  global  businesses  and  the 
potential  for  turf  wars  in  the  company’s 
highly  decentralized  structure,  but  also  the 
struggle  for  applicability  of  any  single  solu¬ 
tion  or  system.  The  contrast  with  more 
homogeneous  global  businesses  is  stark. 
For  example,  while  facing  many  of  the 
same  issues,  Nestle  CIO  Jean  Claude 
Dispaux  at  least  has  the  comfort  of  work¬ 
ing  with  a  clutch  of  largely  similar  food 
businesses.  (See  “Nestle’s  Worldwide 
Squeeze,”  June  1,  2001.) 

In  addition,  Siemens  CEO  Heinrich  von 
Pierer  has  firmly  nailed  his  colors  to  the 
e-business  mast,  setting  out  a  five-point 


Siemens 

The  Business:  Siemens'  size  is  a 
blessing  and  a  curse.  Homogeneous  it 
isn't— almost  half  a  million  employ¬ 
ees,  80  billion  euros  (US$70  billion) 
in  sales  and  a  huge  amount  of  R&D.  It 
churns  out  more  than  30  patents  a 
day,  and  30,000  R&D  people  are 
employed  just  to  write  software. 

The  Challenge:  Making  the  invest¬ 
ments  pay.  Siemens’  elephantine 
size  hasn’t  always  been  reflected 
by  its  profitability.  Last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  company  earned  more 
than  the  cost  of  its  capital.  Now  with 
hard-nosed  U.S.  shareholders, 
Siemens  knows  it  must  burn  fat 
and  sweat  assets. 

The  Solution:  Standardized  financial 
accounting  systems:  new  e-business 
procurement,  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  apps;  linking  procure¬ 
ment  engine  to  ERP  systems. 
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plan  to  transform  the  German  giant  into  an 
e-company.  Goal  highlights:  Electronic  pro¬ 
curement  to  rise  to  50  percent  of  spending; 
electronic  orders  to  total  one-quarter  of 
incoming  orders  for  industrial  goods  and 


What  appeared  under  German  accounting 
conventions  as  a  healthy  profit  had  a  trou¬ 
bling  tendency  to  show  up  as  a  loss  under 
U.S.  rules.  Siemens’  response,  says  Rama- 
krishnan,  was  to  begin  the  process  in  plenty 


The  needs  of  the  individual  businesses  come 
first  in  determining  systems  requirements. 


half  for  consumer  goods;  and  the  creation 
of  an  end-to-end  enterprise  system  embrac¬ 
ing  everything  from  R&D  to  dispatch.  The 
timetable?  Publicly,  von  Pierer  doesn’t  give 
specifics.  But  Ramakrishnan  won’t  need  his 
MBA  from  France’s  elite  Insead  Institute 
to  read  between  the  lines  of  “soon,”  “near 
term”  and  “quickly.” 

In  the  CIO  slot  since  1997,  Ramakrish¬ 
nan,  who  first  joined  the  Siemens  India 
division  in  1971,  is  employing  some  care¬ 
fully  thought-through  strategies  for  deliv¬ 
ering  on  his  objectives.  First,  he’s  obeying 
the  time-honored  maxim  of  the  best  way 
to  eat  an  elephant:  Start  at  one  end,  and 
methodically  proceed  to  the  other.  Second, 
he’s  acutely  sensitive  to  the  differences  that 
exist  among  Siemens’  businesses.  And 
third,  he  is  harnessing  the  skills  and  abilities 
of  the  CIOs  of  Siemens’  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  around  the  world. 

Accounting  Makeover 

For  an  example  of  elephant-eating,  look 
no  further  than  the  plan  to  standardize  the 
company’s  financial  accounting  systems. 
The  impetus  has  been  Siemens’  March  12, 
2001,  listing  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  consequent  need  to  com¬ 
ply  with  U.S.  Generally  Accepted  Account¬ 
ing  Principles  requirements. 

For  European  companies,  the  task  can 
be  fraught  with  difficulties.  Witness  auto¬ 
motive  giant  Daimler-Benz’s  contortions 
when  it  went  through  the  same  process. 


of  time.  Prior  to  April  1999,  Siemens  pro¬ 
duced  quarterly  figures,  but  without  any 
numbers  given  for  the  individual  sector 
businesses.  The  financial  results  and  the 
operational  figures  were  combined  into  one 
set  of  accounts — making  it  difficult  to  get 
a  handle  on  the  true  situation.  From  April 
1999,  Siemens  started  issuing  comprehen¬ 
sive  quarterly  statements  as  Americans 
would  recognize  them. 

Now  Project  Spiridon — “the  name  of  an 
ancient  Greek  runner;  it’s  a  company  tradi¬ 
tion,”  Ramakrishnan  says,  laughing — aims 
to  improve  the  process  by  producing  a  single 
Siemens-wide  chart  of  accounts  on  demand, 
eliminating  the  manual  processes  currently 
involved  in  the  task.  “The  major  endeavor 
isn’t  with  the  individual  payables,  receiv¬ 
ables  and  asset  ledgers,  but  the  process  of 
migrating  them  from  their  existing  systems,” 
he  observes.  Although  much  of  Siemens  uses 
SAP  back-office  software,  some  units — 
especially  in  the  production  environments — 
run  their  financials  on  Baan  or  J.D.  Edwards 
systems.  Even  those  parts  of  the  business  on 
SAP  are  running  different  variants  of  SAP. 

Spiridon’s  initial  intent  was  to  provide 
a  standardized  SAP  landscape  through 

4  ' 

templates.  This  was  modified  when 
Siemens  realized  how  difficult  it  was  to 
separate  SAP’s  financial  functions  from  its 
logistics  transactions.  So  logistics  had  to 
be  incorporated  within  the  standardized 
landscape  as  well. 

Further  complicating  the  issue,  Rama- 
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Have  Patents,  Will  Travel 

Few  American  businesses  these 
days  exhibit  Siemens’  breathtaking 
disregard  for  the  notion  of  a  core 
competency.  Inventing  things,  and 
then  casting  around  for  global  mar¬ 
kets,  is  in  its  blood.  A  few  world  firsts: 

■  The  pointer  telegraph  (1846) 

■  Water  meter  (1852) 

■  U.K.-U.S.  trans-Atlantic  telegraph 
cable  (1874) 

■  Electric  railway  (1879) 

More  recently,  Siemens  also  came  up 
with  the  world’s  first  square  television 
tube  and  first  heart  pacemaker,  and  it 
reckons  to  be  the  first  company  to 
find  a  way  to  produce  the  high-quality 
silicon  required  by  integrated  circuits. 


krishnan  explains,  is  Siemens’  decentralized 
structure.  Some  businesses  have  a  world¬ 
wide  responsibility,  while  others  are  orga¬ 
nized  on  a  regional  basis.  It  is  a  tenet  of 
faith  within  Siemens  that  the  needs  of  the 
individual  businesses  come  first  in  deter¬ 
mining  systems  requirements.  Hence  the 
multiple  templates  that  Spiridon  embraces. 
While  standardization  is  important,  even 
more  crucial  is  defining  a  framework  that 
leaves  the  competitive  edge  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  businesses  unimpaired. 

And  only  when  these  requirements  have 
been  determined  will  the  methodical  task  of 
coding  and  conversion  begin.  The  plan: 
Roll  out  Spiridon  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  first,  with  Asia  and  Europe  leading 
the  way.  Then  tackle  the  more  complicated 
headquarters  division  in  Germany — those 
businesses  without  a  strong  country  focus. 
The  task,  Ramakrishnan  cheerily  admits, 
is  made  easier  through  the  efforts  of 
Siemens’  two  wholly  owned  software 
development  subsidiaries,  one  in  Bombay, 
India,  and  one  in  Vienna,  Austria.  “Our 
last  major  SAP  upgrade  was  undertaken 
almost  entirely  by  India,”  he  says. 

CIOs  on  Call 

But  understanding  those  individual  business 
requirements  is  a  gargantuan  task,  for 
which  Ramakrishnan  freely  calls  on  his 
pool  of  able  CIOs  from  Siemens’  business 
units  and  geographic  regions.  “I  have  a  very 
close  relationship  with  my  CIOs  around  the 


world,”  he  says.  “We  have  regular  CIO 
forums  in  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Americas, 
as  well  as  functional  forums  for  people  such 
as  network  and  SAP  specialists.” 


The  forums,  it  seems,  act  partly  as  a 
knowledge-sharing  venue,  partly  as  a  task 
force,  and  given  Siemens’  size  and  diversity, 
partly  as  a  development  process  for  local- 
level  CIOs  being  groomed  for  higher  things. 

Which  may  be  the  explanation  for  the 
punishing  work  schedule  borne  by  Alan 
Feeley,  Siemens’  U.K.  CIO,  as  he  shuttles 
between  meetings  in  Munich  and  the  U.K. 
headquarters  in  Bracknell,  on  the  outskirts 
of  London.  Part  of  Feeley’s  role  is  to  act  as 
Ramakrishnan’s  representative  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  internal  Siemens  committees.  Feeley, 
who  spent  13  years  in  Munich  working  for 
Siemens  before  coming  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1998,  acknowledges  that  his  stint  at 
headquarters  alters  the  way  he  is  viewed 
within  Siemens.  “I’m  regarded  as  an  hon¬ 
orary  German,”  he  says. 

Project  Spiridon,  it  appears,  is  just  the 
precursor  to  a  whole  series  of  initiatives 
that  will  see  Ramakrishnan  and  his  team 
redouble  their  globe-trotting  fact-finding 
efforts.  On  Spiridon’s  heels  comes  CEO 
von  Pierer’s  global  e-business  aspirations, 
for  which,  says  Ramakrishnan,  some  1  bil¬ 
lion  euros  (about  US$876  million)  have 
been  earmarked  to  purchase  e-business 
procurement,  supply  chain  management 
and  online  sales  applications. 

Procurement  Clicks  In 

Furthest  ahead  is  the  procurement  project, 
christened  Click2Procure,  which  aims  to 
link  a  common  Commerce  One  procure¬ 


ment  engine  front  end  to  each  of  the  300 
or  so  ERP  systems  currently  operating 
within  Siemens.  The  objective  is  first  to 
achieve  standardized  purchasing  processes 


and  second  to  achieve  greater  visibility  into 
the  prices  paid  for  components  and  com¬ 
modities  across  Siemens’  many  businesses. 
That  would  enable  subsidiaries  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  deals  wherever  they 
were  negotiated. 

Click2Procure  provides  a  framework  for 
Siemens’  entire  purchasing  function,  includ¬ 
ing  electronic  catalog  buying,  reverse  auc¬ 
tions  and  competitive  bidding,  says  Feeley. 
Siemens’  automotive  division  used  reverse 
auctions  to  obtain  prices  2 5  percent  lower 
than  pre-auction  low-price  watermarks. 
Across  the  whole  company,  depending  on 
the  commodity  being  purchased,  the  pay¬ 
off  should  be  savings  of  between  10  per¬ 
cent  and  35  percent,  a  figure^equivalent  to 
a  2  percent  reduction  in  the  overall  cost  of 
sales  for  the  company. 

Siemens  may  be  huge,  but  its  corps  of 
CIOs,  led  by  uber-CIO  Ramakrishnan,  are 
intent  on  making  this  particular  elephant 
perform  very  profitable  indeed.  ■ 


ii 


I  have  a  very  close  relationship  with  my  CIOs 
around  the  world. 
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-CHITTUR  RAMAKRISHNAN 
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WORLDVIEW  |  ROBERT  HELLER 

Foreign  Capital 

Global  systems  should  be  sharing  intellectual  capital, 
not  merely  shuttling  data 


WHILE  TALKING  TO  SOME  SCANDINAVIANS 
the  other  day,  I  thought  of  CIO.com — this 
magazine’s  online  incarnation.  It  turns  out 
that  Scandinavians  are  also  attracted  by  the 
idea  of  a  place  where  people  can  gather  to 
exchange  ideas,  share  best  practices  and 
talk  to  their  peers  to  glean  insights  into 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world. 

They  see  these  sites  as  “future  centers,” 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  mass- 
market  Ikea  furniture  stores.  You  go  in,  col¬ 
lect  the  “knowledge  recipes”  you  require, 


assemble  them,  and — hey  presto! — you’ve 
usefully  augmented  your  intellectual  capital. 

But  what  does  this  kind  of  activity,  which 
is  part  of  the  present  boom  in  knowledge 
management,  have  to  do  with  CIOs?  The 
dangerous  answer  so  far  is  “Not  much.” 
Few  CIOs  see  the  word  information  in  their 
title  as  embracing  intellectual  capital.  But  if 
the  gurus  are  right,  and  information  is  now 
the  true  capital  of  companies,  the  CIO  had 
better  be  custodian  of  content  as  well  as 
common  carrier. 


And  that  requires  massive  changes  in 
mind-set,  especially  in  a  global  setting. 
Managing  data  flows  is  one  thing — man¬ 
aging  the  flow  of  real  information  and 
intellectual  capital,  quite  another. 

Dotcom  Fusion 

For  all  its  hyper-h'ped  stock  prices,  blaz¬ 
ing  “cash-burns”  and  loony  business  mod¬ 
els,  the  dotcom  boom  marked  an  impor¬ 
tant  stage  in  information  management.  At 
last,  channel  and  content  were  fused: 
Business  and  information  systems  became 
one  and  the  same,  instead  of  master  and 
servant.  Does  Amazon.com  sell  books — or 
cleverly  understand  how  people  buy  books, 
why  people  buy  books  and  what  books 
people  might  like  to  buy  next? 

The  fusion  has  been  a  long  time  com¬ 
ing.  Noting  that  “Decentralized  comput¬ 
ing  is  sweeping  business  like  a  wave  rolling 
onto  a  beach,”  John  J.  Donovan  once 
warned  Harvard  Business  Review  readers 
that  the  resulting  tangle  of  systems  could  be 
resolved  by  only  a  new  breed  of  IT  execu¬ 
tive — a  network  manager. 

That  was  1988,  when  Donovan’s  words 
inspired  me  to  predict  that  “Unless  these 
people  convert  themselves  from  overlords 
of  vast  hardware  and  software  investments 
and  budgets,  and  concentrate  instead  on 
networks,  their  companies  cannot  enter 
the  age  of  decentralized  computing. ..the 
top  IT  executive  has  to  make  surrender 
after  surrender.” 

A  Test  Case 

A  decade  later  I  tested  this  prediction 
against  the  realities  of  a  European  finan¬ 
cial  services  giant  with  global  aspirations. 
Ever  since  computers  first  passed  through 
its  portals,  the  company  had  led  its  sector 
in  information  technology.  A  now¬ 
legendary  CIO  came  to  dominate  not  just 
its  IT  but  the  core  business  itself,  control¬ 
ling  how  and  when  it  developed  its  prod- 
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ucts  and  services — products  and  services  that  relied  on  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  certainly,  but  that  relied  more  extensively 
on  the  company’s  intellectual  capital. 

The  CIO  was  master,  and  his  authority  was  exercised  like 
a  presidential  veto.  But  as  the  millennium  neared,  Donovan’s 
sorry  tangle  was  all  too  apparent.  Nobody  was  happy.  People 
couldn’t  get  the  information  they  wanted  when  they  wanted 
it.  Manual  systems  still  caused  roadblocks  and  errors. 
Computer  could  not  speak  unto  computer.  Despite  the  lofty 
dreams,  global  expansion  had  in  fact  been  minimal. 

Radical  surgery  was  the  only  solution.  The  CIO  left,  a 
dynamic  board  executive  led  an  intranet-based  program  that 

Global  success  today  requires 
the  spirit  that  drove  loony 
dotcoms  to  fuse  business 
needs  and  information  systems 
results. 

revolutionized  the  company’s  internal  workings,  and  the 
giant  then  comfortably  reverted  to  its  old,  conservative, 
slow-moving  ways.  Its  global  ambitions  have  probably  been 
thwarted  for  good. 

Who  Will  Survive? 

These  days,  conservative  information  management  should 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms — not  only  because  of  accelerat¬ 
ing  technology  or  because  world  business  means  worldwide 
harmonization,  but  also  because  dotcom-style  fusion  is  vital. 
Every  new  exploitation  of  the  Internet  repeats  the  threat 
that  decentralized  computing  once  posed.  And  if  that,  to 
borrow  Donovan’s  phraseology,  was  “a  wave  rolling  onto 
a  beach,”  then  the  Web  and  all  its  works  are  a  devastating 
tsunami  exploding  onto  the  economic  coastline.  But  when 
the  waters  recede,  what  businesses  will  have  survived? 

My  guess:  those  that  work  hardest  to  build  systems  that 
move  not  just  data  around  the  world  but 
genuine  information.  HTH 


Robert  Heller  has  been  writing  about  global  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology  for  more  than  30  years.  He 
can  be  reached  at  heller@dircon.co.uk. 


The  CIO  sensed  that  PC 
downtime  was  costly. 


But  he  never  thought 
it  would  cost  him  his  job. 

Anyone  who’s  ever  calculated  TCO  knows  there 
are  some  internal  factors  that  never  make  it  into 
the  equation.  Help  desk  inefficiency.  Upgrade 
downtime.  And  the  productivity  lost  to  viruses  and 
glitches.  Fortunately,  there  are  new  ways  to 
dramatically  reduce  these  hidden  “costs  of  doing 
business.’’  For  a  quick  read  on  how  to  eliminate 
this  waste  before  some  crisis  puts  it  on  the  radar 
screen  and  heads  start  to  roll,  visit  our  website. 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 


LONG  BEFORE  OUR  COMPETITORS  EVEN  ADDED  THE  WORD  "INFRASTRUCTURE" 
TO  THEIR  VOCABULARY,  WE  WERE  BUSY  CREATING  IT.  SINCE  WE  FIRST  LAUNCHED 
UNICENTER®  IT  HAS  BECOME  THE  DE  FACTO  GLOBAL  STANDARD  FOR  MANAGING 

ALL  eBUSINESS  INFRASTRUCTURE.  BUT  WE  DIDN'T  STOP  THERE— WE'RE  ALSO 
THE  WORLD  LEADER  IN  SECURITY  AND  STORAGE  SOFTWARE.  EVERY  DAY,  OUR 
SOFTWARE  HANDLES  OVER  180  MILLION  TRANSACTIONS,  PROTECTS  $50  BILLION 
IN  WIRE  TRANSFERS  AND  STORES  40  MILLION  SECURITY  EXCHANGES.  EXPERTISE 

DOESN'T  HAPPEN  OVERNIGHT  IT'S  TAKEN  25  YEARS  OF  HARD  WORK  AND 

LEADERSHIP  TO  GET  TO  BE  THE  BEST.  SO  WHEN  WE  SAY  YOU  CAN  TRUST  EVERY 
ONE  OF  OUR  18,000  EMPLOYEES  AROUND  THE  WORLD  TO  DELIVER  THE  SOFTWARE 
AND  SERVICE  THAT  YOUR  eBUSINESS'  SUCCESS  DEPENDS  ON,  WE  REALLY  MEAN  IT. 
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his  contract  with 
HBOC  to  force  the 
vendor  to  improve  its 
support  and  services 
to  the  six-hospital 
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IF  THERE’S  ONE  THING  THAT  CIOS  HAVE  TO  UNDERSTAND  WHEN 

selecting  a  software  vendor,  it’s  this:  The  software  industry 
is  fundamentally  unstable. 

Every  year  there’s  a  hot  new  trend  in  IT.  Whether  it’s 
ERP,  e-business,  CRM  or  wireless,  vendors  flood  the  mar¬ 
ket,  hoping  to  make  a  killing  off  of  a  CIO’s  need  to  stay 
competitive.  But  the  intense  competition  inevitably  leads 
to  a  shakeout.  The  weaker  companies’  earnings  start  to 
slip,  and  in  time  they  declare  bankruptcy  or  are  acquired  by 
a  larger  competitor.  Such  was  the  case  with  Chicago-based 
System  Software  Associates  (SSA),  which  left  at  least  one 
ERP  customer  floundering  when  it  declared  bankruptcy 
in  April  2000. 


Even  industry  leaders  are  not  immune  to  financial  trou¬ 
ble.  After  all,  they’re  under  even  more  pressure  from  Wall 
Street  to  meet  earnings  expectations,  and  this  pressure 
sometimes  leads  companies  to  cook  the  books.  Belgian 
speech  recognition  and  translation  technologies  company 
Lernout  &  Hauspie  (L&H),  for  example,  made  its  rev¬ 
enues  look  better  than  they  actually  were,  by  recording 
sales  before  contracts  were  signed.  This  alleged  financial 
fraud  spurred  an  investigation  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC), 
which  led  to  L&H  filing  for 
bankruptcy.  The  company’s 
founders  and  its  CEO  have 
since  been  arrested  and  jailed, 
charged  with  stock  manipula¬ 
tion  and  falsifying  documents. 

CIOs,  of  course,  can’t  pre¬ 
vent  vendors  from  digging  their 
own  graves.  But  if  they  are 
interested  in  protecting  their 
companies  and  careers  from 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  to  recognize  signs 
that  a  vendor  is  financially 
unstable 

►  See  what  happens  when 

a  vendor  is  not  thoroughly 
scrutinized 

►  Find  out  how  to  salvage 

a  contract  with  a  newly  sold 
vendor 


With  so  many 
software  companies 
getting  sold  or  going 
bust  these  days, 
knowing  how  to  vet 
your  vendor  is  more 
important  than  ever 
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Investigating  the  financial  health  of  a 
prospective  vendor  is  especially  important 
during  an  economic  downturn. 


vendors  that  go  bust,  they  must  learn  to  do  a 
more  thorough  job  of  investigating  before 
signing  on  the  dotted  line.  Conducting  solid 
due  diligence  and  knowing  whether  vendors 
are  financially  stable  is  especially  important 
now  during  an  economic  downturn,  when 
many  companies  are  going  out  of  business. 

Due  diligence  means  taking  the  time  to 
conduct  background  checks  on  the  vendor 
and  its  management  team,  and  thoroughly 
investigating  its  financial  position.  (That 
includes  examining  not  just  its  yearly  rev¬ 
enues  but  determining  whether  those  num¬ 
bers  come  from  actual  sales  or  from  con¬ 
tracts  that  have  yet  to  be  signed.)  It  means 
searching  for  early  warning  signs  that  a  com¬ 
pany  is  in  financial  distress,  such  as  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  chief  executive,  massive  lay¬ 
offs  and  restructuring  announcements.  It 
means  meeting  with  a  vendor’s  customers 
and  talking  to  other  software  companies 


that  may  have  been  called  in  to  clean  up 
your  prospective  vendor’s  mess.  And  finally 
it  means  doing  an  RFP  to  get  competitive 
bids  and  clarify  why  you  are  investing  in  a 
certain  technology. 

“If  you  don’t  do  proper  due  diligence, 
you’re  committing  your  company  to  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  you  don’t  know  you  can  rely 
on.  You’re  leading  your  company  down  a 
blind  alley,”  warns  Jim  Mulvaney,  KPMG’s 
director  of  forensics  and  litigation,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  its  investigative  due  diligence  practice. 

Unfortunately,  this  message  has  not  yet 
permeated  the  executive  suite.  Many  CIOs 


think  it  takes  too  much  time  to  conduct  due 
diligence  and  believe  the  cost  outweighs  the 
benefits.  A  number  of  executives  interviewed 
for  this  piece  acknowledge  that  they  don’t 
lose  sleep  when  one  of  their  vendors  declares 
bankruptcy,  because  they  assume  a  white 
knight  will  come  along,  acquire  the  bank¬ 
rupt  company  and  continue  to  support  its 
existing  customers.  But,  as  the  following 
example  shows,  customers  endure  a  lot  of 
pain  before  a  knight  gallops  to  the  rescue. 
And  the  knight  could  well  be  a  knave. 

The  Missing  RFP 

In  1996,  textile  manufacturer  Cone  Mills 
began  an  arduous  three-year  quest  to  select 
and  implement  an  ERP  package  that  would 
replace  a  30-year-old  homegrown  system 
that  required  constant  maintenance.  A  new 
ERP  system  would  support  the  hundreds  of 
processes  in  each  of  the  company’s  three 
divisions — denim  and  khaki,  commission 
printing  and  woven  fabrics — and  cure  the 
company’s  Y2K  woes.  Though  the  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C. -based  company  hired  a  well- 
known  consultant  for  just  under  $500,000 
and  gave  the  organization  more  than  a  year 
to  help  choose  the  right  vendor,  Cone  Mills 
still  ended  up  buying  from  a  company  with 
no  future. 

The  first  mistake  Cone  Mills  made  was 
hiring  Andersen  Consulting  (now  Accenture) 
to  select  a  vendor.  Andersen  compiled  a  list 
of  20  possibilities,  which  it  and  Cone  Mills 
whittled  down  to  three:  Altanta-based 
Mapics  (formerly  PivotPoint),  Rolling 

Randy  Auman  (standing)  and  Keith  De 
Young,  executives  at  textile  manufacturer 
Cone  Mills,  made  the  mistake  of  relying  too 
heavily  on  a  consultant  to  help  them  choose 
an  ERP  vendor. 
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The  Red  Flags  of  Distress 

HERE  ARE  SOME  SIGNS  THAT  THE  VENDOR  MAY  BE  IN  TROUBLE 

The  company  announces  a  restructuring. 

Restructuring  is  very  costly.  Although  they  can  spawn  turnarounds,  they  often  lead 
to  the  doghouse. 

The  company  announces  layoffs. 

Usually  part  of  a  restructuring  plan,  layoffs  are  a  sign  that  the  company  is  trying 
to  cut  costs  to  improve  the  bottom  line. 

Employees  leave  the  company  en  masse. 

They  are  often  the  first  to  see  what’s  really  going  on  inside  a  company. 

The  top  executives  resign  or  the  board  asks  them  to  leave. 

In  the  case  of  Lernout  &  Hauspie,  top  executives  were  asked  to  resign  because 
they  engaged  in  illegal  business  practices. 

The  company’s  stock  takes  a  tumble. 

If  investors  don’t  have  faith  in  a  company,  why  should  you? 

The  company  is  the  subject  of  federal  investigations. 

A  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  investigation  usually  indicates  that  the 
company  has  engaged  in  fraudulent  accounting  practices. 

The  company  is  or  has  been  embroiled  in  lawsuits  with  shareholders. 

This  can  indicate  that  the  company  has  not  been  honest  about  recording  earnings 
in  the  past. 

The  company  lessens  its  investment  in  R&D. 

The  company  doesn’t  see  or  believe  in  a  future  for  its  product. 

The  vendor  sells  its  product  at  bargain  prices. 

This  means  the  vendor  is  desperate  for  sales.  -M.  Levinson 


Meadows,  Ill. -based  JBA  International 
and  SSA. 

What  Cone  Mills  should  have  insisted  on 
before  honing  the  list  down  was  an  RFP, 
according  to  Phil  Townsend,  a  partner  in 
PricewaterhouseCoopers’  global  risk  man¬ 
agement  solutions  practice. 

“An  RFP  is  a  critical  part  of  the  due  dili¬ 
gence  process,”  Townsend  says.  An  RFP 
guides  buyers  through  a  rigorous  process  of 
identifying  their  business  needs  and  technical 
requirements,  such  as  the  particular  plat¬ 
form  on  which  the  software  needs  to  run 
and  the  systems  with  which  the  solution 
must  interface.  It  also  helps  companies  clar¬ 
ify  from  a  strategic  perspective  why  they  are 
undertaking  a  particular  technology  project 
in  the  first  place. 

With  an  RFP  in  hand,  Cone  Mills  might 
well  have  selected  a  different  list  of  finalists 
to  evaluate.  But  the  process  designed  by 
Andersen  allowed  Cone  Mills  to  scrutinize 
only  those  three  vendors  the  consultancy 
had  chosen. 

Cone  Mills  and  Andersen  did  put 
together  a  scorecard  for  each  vendor,  evalu¬ 
ating  the  companies  on  the  basis  of  how  well 
they  knew  the  textile  industry,  how  well  the 
software  supported  Cone  Mills’s  existing 
business  processes,  the  companies’  financial 
stability,  the  amount  of  money  they  were 
spending  on  R&D  and  their  vision  for  the 
product  they  were  selling. 

The  vendors  took  representatives  from 
Cone  Mills  through  detailed  demonstrations 
of  their  systems  so  that  Cone  Mills  could 
see  from  start  to  finish  how  to  enter  orders 
and  track  shipments.  They  also  visited  local 
companies,  both  inside  and  outside  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  that  had  implemented  each  of 
the  vendors’  systems  to  see  what  it  looked 
like,  how  it  worked  and  if  they  were  getting 
good  service  from  their  vendor.  “We  wanted 


to  find  out  if  [the  system]  worked  and  get 
to  the  meat  and  potatoes,”  says  Keith  De 
Young,  Cone  Mills’s  manager  of  application 
development. 

SSA,  which  at  the  time  showed  strong 
year-to-year  growth,  ranked  the  highest  on 
Cone  Mills’s  scorecard  and  won  the  $3  mil¬ 
lion  contract  in  May  1997.  At  the  time, 
Cone  Mills  Director  of  Corporate  Appli¬ 
cations  Development  Randy  Auman  and  De 
Young  considered  $3  million  a  bargain 


based  on  the  list  prices  they  had  for  other 
packages. 

One  month  later,  Cone  Mills  began 
implementing  the  Business  Planning  and 
Control  System  (BPCS)  software.  But  after 
a  year’s  worth  of  effort,  it  found  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  wouldn’t  run  on  HP-UX  in  its  environ¬ 
ment,  even  though  it  had  been  one  of  SSA’s 
biggest  selling  points.  It  turned  out  that 
BPCS  was  designed  to  run  on  HP-UX  only  if 
the  entire  BPCS  package  had  been  pur¬ 
chased,  including  financials,  customer  serv¬ 
ice  and  manufacturing.  SSA  knew  that  Cone 
Mills  would  not  be  implementing  the  whole 
system.  Nevertheless,  SSA  still  sold  Cone  the 
product  on  the  premise  that  it  worked  on 
HP-UX.  Either  SSA  lied  or  the  salespeople 
didn’t  know  how  their  product  worked. 


Cone  Mills  spent  a  year  installing  ERP 
software  only  to  discover  that  it  wouldn’t  run 
on  the  company’s  main  operating  system. 
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A  Ripple  Effect 

Not  only  had  Cone  Mills  wasted  a  year  try¬ 
ing  to  get  BPCS  to  run  on  HP-UX,  but  it 
then  had  to  spend  10  months  trying  to  get 
the  software  to  run  on  its  existing  HP-900 
platform.  And  doing  so  meant  that  the  com¬ 
pany  wouldn’t  be  able  to  consolidate  archi¬ 
tectures.  BPCS  was  supposed  to  go  live  by 
July  1998;  it  didn’t  become  fully  functional 
until  July  1999. 

The  hang-up  had  a  disturbing  ripple 
effect  on  the  manufacturer.  “The  delay  con¬ 
sumed  internal  resources  for  a  lot  longer 
than  we  intended,  so  we  were  not  able  to 
work  on  other  projects,”  Auman  says.  The 
system  not  working  as  advertised  was  the 


first  of  many  signs  indicating  that  all  was 
not  well  with  SSA.  In  early  1998,  SSA  sud¬ 
denly  replaced  its  founder  Roger  Covey 
with  a  new  CEO.  In  July  1998,  SSA 
announced  restructuring  plans  that  cost 
$120  million  and  included  cutting  staff  by 
12  percent. 

In  April  2000,  the  company  filed  for 
Chapter  1 1  and  announced  that  Los 


Phil  Townsend,  a  partner  at  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers,  says  an  RFP  is  a  critical  part 
of  the  due  diligence  process. 

Angeles-based  Gores  Technology  Group 
would  acquire  its  assets. 

De  Young  believes  in  retrospect  that  the 
price  Cone  Mills  paid  for  BPCS  was  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  company’s  financial  future — 
or  lack  thereof.  “We  got  a  pretty  good  deal. 
Looking  back,  it  might  have  been  because 
they  were  so  hungry  for  sales,”  he  says. 

In  October  1995,  SSA  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  investigation  launched  by  the  SEC 
for  its  revenue  recognition  practices.  The 
SEC  probe  concluded  that  SSA  had  cooked 
its  books  and  advised  the  company  to  adopt 
more  conservative  accounting  practices  and 
restate  its  financial  statements  for  1994  and 
1995,  which  it  did. 

After  the  company  restated  its  earnings, 
its  shareholders  filed  class  action  law  suits 
against  SSA  for  the  money  they  lost  as  a 
result  of  those  financial  snafus.  (SSA  settled 
the  case  for  $1.7  million  and  100,000  shares 
of  common  stock.) 

Cone  Mills’s  officials  say  they  were  not 
made  aware  of  the  lawsuit — even  though  the 
SEC  investigation  and  subsequent  legal  action 
were  public  information  included  in  annual 
reports  the  company  filed  with  the  SEC. 
According  to  PricewaterhouseCoopers’ 
Townsend,  Andersen  should  have  flagged 
SSA’s  legal  hassles  for  Cone  Mills. 

Andersen  declined  to  comment  on  the 
work  it  did  for  Cone  Mills.  “We  don’t  com¬ 
ment  on  client  work,”  says  Mary  Hall,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Accenture.  “We  employ 
rigorous  standards  when  making  vendor 
recommendations  for  all  of  our  clients.” 

Despite  SSA’s  more  recent  financial  prob¬ 
lems  and  its  acquisition  by  Gores,  Cone 


Cone  Mills  executives  were  never  told 
that  SSA  had  been  the  subject  of  an  SEC 
investigation  into  fuzzy  accounting. 
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What's  the  fastest  database 
on  IBM's  fastest  computer? 
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Oracle  IBM  DB2 


Source:  IBM  press  release 
When  IBM  wanted  to  show  off 
their  fastest  new  computer, 
IBM  chose  Oracle. 
Interesting. 
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Mills  CIO  Tom  Gmirter,  who  joined  the 
company  in  May  1 999,  is  not  worried  about 
the  impact  on  Cone  Mills’s  business.  He  says 
that  since  the  company  has  been  up  and  run¬ 
ning  on  BPCS  for  almost  two  years,  it 
doesn’t  have  to  rely  on  SSA  for  support 
because  his  IT  staff  knows  the  system. 

Gmitter  believes  that  Gores  will  continue 
to  honor  Cone  Mills’s  contract  with  SSA 
because  Gores  has  honored  a  contract  with 
Revere,  another  Cone  Mills  vendor  that 
Gores  acquired  this  year.  (Because  Cone  lost 
a  year  on  its  ERP  implementation,  it  wTas 
able  to  negotiate  four  years  of  free  mainte¬ 
nance  from  SSA,  through  2002,  as  wrell  as 


licenses  for  an  unlimited  number  of  users.) 

Doug  Bergeron,  Gores’s  executive  vice 
president,  says  the  company  plans  to  continue 
to  enhance  BPCS.  But  he  wouldn’t  comment 
on  the  company’s  plans  to  honor  SSA’s  con¬ 
tract  with  Cone  Mills  or  any  of  its  clients. 

Gmitter  says  there  are  several  valuable  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  this  experience.  If  and  when 
his  company  plans  any  further  implementa¬ 
tion  of  BPCS,  or  anv  other  mission-critical 
system,  he  says  that  Cone  Mills  will  demand 
that  all  potential  vendors  fill  out  an  RFP. 

“An  RFP  is  a  CIO’s  foundation  for  all 
strategic  IT  projects,”  Gmitter  says.  An  RFP 
has  three  functions:  It  helps  CIOs  under¬ 


stand  the  project  they’re  undertaking  from 
both  a  technical  and  business  perspective,  it 
provides  CIOs  with  competitive  bids,  and  it 
gives  them  a  foundation  on  which  to  base  a 
more  rigorous  investigation  of  a  vendor. 

Had  Cone  Mills  drawn  up  an  RFP  docu¬ 
ment  for  its  ERP  system,  it  would  have 
asked  about  the  vendor’s  background:  how 
long  it  had  been  in  business,  and  its  finan¬ 
cials,  number  of  employees  and  various 
products.  It  wouid  also  have  asked  more 
specific  questions  about  the  company’s  plans 
for  the  product,  such  as  the  amount  of 
money  the  company  budgets  for  develop¬ 
ment,  its  plans  for  rolling  out  new  releases, 
the  average  length  of  service  at  the  company 
for  developers  and  support  staff,  and  the 
processes  the  company  has  in  place  to  pro¬ 
vide  technical  support. 

Even  if  you  have  carefully  selected  a  ven¬ 
dor  through  an  RFP  process,  your  diligence 
won’t  always  prevent  that  company  from 
being  acquired  by  a  larger  more  troubled 
vendor.  Baptist  Healthcare  System  found 
itself  in  just  that  kind  of  predicament  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

Playing  Hardball 

In  1997,  Fouisville,  Ky.-based  Baptist,  a  six- 
hospital  organization,  began  looking  for  a 
clinical  documentation  system  that  would 
ensure  that  doctors  and  nurses  administered 
proper  drugs  to  the  right  patients,  in  the 
right  doses,  at  the  right  times.  Baptist  CIO 
A1  Barea  needed  a  product  that  would  inte¬ 
grate  with  existing  software  from  three  ven¬ 
dors — Clinicom,  Serving  Software  and 
Trendstar — that  scheduled  surgeries,  docu¬ 
mented  patients'  vital  signs  and  handled 
accounting. 

At  this  time,  Barea  was  due  to  renegoti¬ 
ate  his  contract  with  an  existing  vendor; 
HBO  &  Co.  (a.k.a.  FIBOC).  Baptist  became 
a  customer  of  HBOC  in  1991,  when  HBOC 
acquired  Gerber  Alley,  a  vendor  from  whom 
Baptist  had  purchased  a  hospital  information 
system.  HBOC  had  also  swept  up  other  ven¬ 
dors  with  whom  Baptist  was  doing  business, 
including  Serving  Software  and  Clinicom. 

As  HBOC  bought  out  Baptist’s  vendors. 


Deciphering  the  Bottom  Line 

READING  A  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  can  be  a  mind-numbing  exercise,  but  it  is  crucial  if  you 
really  want  to  understand  the  financial  condition  of  a  prospective  vendor.  Here  are  a  few  tips 
from  Peter  Knutson,  an  accounting  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Wharton  School: 

■  First,  look  at  the  company’s  liquidity— its  ability  to  pay  the  bills— rather  than  at  its  assets.  To 
do  that,  compare  the  amount  of  cash  a  vendor  has  on  hand  and  its  accounts  receivables  with 
the  amount  of  money  it  owes.  If  the  debt  exceeds  the  cash,  the  company  doesn't  have  enough 
money  in  receivables  to  pay  the  bills,  and  that’s  a  bad  sign. 

■  Carefully  scrutinize  the  vendor's  cash  flow  statement.  There  are  three  sections  of  the  cash 
flow  statement.  The  first  details  the  net  cash  generated  by  selling  products  or  services  that 
are  also  needed  to  run  the  business.  The  second  reveals  how  much  the  company  is  spending 
on  acquisitions  or  investing  in  future  assets.  The  third  states  how  the  company  is  financing 
itself  with  outside  capital.  "Be  wary  of  a  company  whose  major  source  of  cash  is  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  section,”  Knutson  says.  “That  means  they  are  getting  cash  from  borrowing  money  and 
issuing  shares,  as  opposed  to  [getting  cash  from]  operations." 

■  Walk  away  from  a  company  whose  major  source  of  cash  flow  is  in  securities.  That  means 
the  company  is  issuing  securities  and  borrowing  money  to  run  other  companies  without  gen¬ 
erating  any  cash.  "That’s  the  worst  of  all  situations,”  he  warns.  “The  company  is  spending  all 
of  its  money  buying  other  companies  and  operating  them  at  a  cash  deficit  rather  than  operat¬ 
ing  its  own  business.  That’s  the  kind  of  company  you  want  to  avoid.” 

■  Check  to  see  whether  the  cash  generated  from  running  the  business  matches  over  time 
with  the  income  the  company  reports  on  the  income  statement.  If  a  company  reports  revenue 
on  the  income  statement  but  doesn’t  collect  that  revenue  from  the  customers,  it  ends  up  as 
receivables  on  the  balance  sheet  and  doesn’t  become  cash.  “If  they’re  reporting  a  lot  of 
income  on  the  income  statement  but  it  doesn’t  eventually  show  up  on  the  cash  flow  state¬ 
ment  as  cash  from  operating  activities,  then  you  can  ask  if  you’re  really  looking  at  income." 
Knutson  says.  You're  probably  not. 

■  Finally,  check  if  the  company  has  lengthened  its  collection  periods.  If  so,  that  means 

customers  are  not  paying  up.  “You  wonder  if  the  company  will  ever  collect  those  receivables.” 
he  concludes.  -M.  Levinson 
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Smart  Choice. 


AIT1  Advantage  Drive. 


AIT  is  smart  technology  that  grows  with  your  business. 
And  the  AIT1  tape  drive  is  a  great  way  to  get  started.  For  DDS 
and  other  tape  users  who  are  outgrowing  their  format’s  capacity, 
the  new  AIT1  tape  drive  is  a  smart  choice.  It  delivers  powerful 
AIT  advantages  now  at  a  more  affordable  price: 

•  SUPER  CAPACITY  (90GB  maximum  compressed) 

•  RAPID  SUSTAINED  DATA  TRANSFER  (10MB/S  compressed) 

•  FAST  FILE  ACCESS  (<27  seconds,  average) 

Beyond  capacity  and  speed,  Sony’s  AIT  drives  and  media  are 
co-engineered  to  deliver  value  and  reliability.  And  the  latest 
generations  of  the  AIT  family,  like  AIT-2  and  AIT-3,  offer  an  ideal 
upgrade  path  as  your  business  grows. 

To  learn  more  about  the  AIT1  tape  drive— and  the  complete 
family  of  AIT  products — visit  our  Web  site  at  www.aittape.com 


For  information  regarding  a  FREE  trial  offer — 
call  1-800-447-1345. 
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AIT.  Intelligently  engineered. 
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Cover  Story 


Vendor  Management 


Baptist  worked  closely  with  lawyers  to 
create  a  contract  to  protect  its  hospitals 
if  the  vendor  was  sold. 


the  support  service  provided  to  the  health¬ 
care  organization  steadily  declined.  When 
Baptist  contacted  HBOC’s  call  center  to  get 
help  extracting  data  from  one  of  its  systems 
or  assistance  in  integrating  two  different 
products,  HBOC  couldn’t  answer  its  ques¬ 
tions.  The  people  at  HBOC  didn’t  know 
how  the  products  it  acquired  worked.  On 
top  of  that,  HBOC  didn’t  make  much  of  an 
effort  to  integrate  Baptist’s  new  and  old 
products,  says  Barea. 

A  Fail-Safe  Contract 

He  was  so  fed  up  with  the  lack  of  support 
from  HBOC  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  company  that  he  was  ready  to  rip 
out  his  entire  health-care  information  sys¬ 
tem  and  replace  it  with  one  from  another 
vendor.  So  Barea  started  looking  at  other 
players  in  the  industry. 

When  HBOC  saw  that  Barea  wasn’t  kid¬ 
ding  about  switching  to  another  vendor,  the 
company  got  scared.  “HBOC  became  very 
aggressive,”  says  Barea.  “They  did  not  want 
to  lose  the  business  and  were  more  willing  to 
negotiate  a  contract  that  would  incorporate 
protection  against  repeating  the 
sins  of  the  past.” 

But  just  as  Barea  was  getting 
ready  to  sit  down  with  HBOC 
in  the  summer  of  1998  to  iron 
out  the  contract’s  specifics,  he 
read  that  San  Francisco-based 
McKesson,  a  provider  of  medical  supplies 
and  drugs,  was  looking  to  buy  HBOC.  That 
stopped  him  in  his  tracks. 

“We  were  very  leery  of  cutting  a  contract 
with  a  vendor  that  could  be  acquired,  split 
up  or  sold  off  if  it  did  not  become  profitable 
for  McKesson,”  he  says. 

Barea  didn’t  want  to  sign  a  contract  with 
HBOC  or  McKesson  and  began  implement¬ 
ing  the  clinical  documentation  system  only  to 
find  out  that  McKesson  was  going  to  spin  off 
HBOC.  “I  didn’t  want  to  be  left  out  there 
holding  software  or  a  piece  of  software  that 
couldn’t  be  supported  or  [was]  sold  to  a  com¬ 
pany  that  we  did  not  want  to  do  business 
with,”  he  says. 

The  Baptist  CIO  had  to  make  a  difficult 


decision.  He  could  either  wreak  havoc  on 
everyone  inside  the  hospital  while  he 
replaced  Baptist’s  entire  health-care  informa¬ 
tion  system  with  a  product  from  a  new  ven¬ 
dor,  or  he  could  stick  with  HBOC  and  try 
to  get  the  company  to  improve  its  service. 

He  discussed  the  matter  at  length  with  the 
hospital  presidents,  doctors,  nurses  and 
administrators.  The  verdict?  The  hospitals 
couldn’t  afford  the  disruption  to  its  day-to- 
day  operations  and  patient  care  that  would 
accompany  switching  systems. 

HBOC,  of  course,  didn’t  know  about  that 
decision.  So  Barea  decided  to  play  hardball 
with  the  vendor,  in  an  effort  to  get  it  to  clean 
up  its  act.  He  convinced  Baptist  to  spend 
more  than  $200,000  on  legal  counsel.  For 
a  little  over  three  months,  he  worked  with 
lawyers  to  determine  the  potential  risks  of 


doing  business  with  HBOC  should  the  ven¬ 
dor  be  acquired  and  later  spun  off,  and  then 
to  spell  out  in  contract  language  how  such 
a  possibility  would  be  handled. 

He  then  went  back  to  the  negotiating 
table.  After  seven  months,  Barea  came  out 
with  a  contract  he  was  proud  of. 

“We  laid  out  pretty  much  all  the  eventu¬ 
alities  that  could  occur  through  a  merger, 
acquisition  or  split  up  of  the  company  down 
the  road,”  he  says.  “For  each  one  of  those 
eventualities,  we  crafted  language  that 
would  protect  Baptist  Healthcare  from  any 
adversities  that  could  occur.” 

Barea  says  Baptist  was  able  to  win  con¬ 
cessions  from  HBOC  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Baptist  would  be  committing  a  lot  of  money 


(in  the  tens  of  millions)  to  one  vendor  over 
eight  years.  “You  can’t  expect  these  kinds 
of  concessions  on  a  small  contract,” 
says  Barea. 

Second,  HBOC’s  senior  leadership  got 
involved  in  the  negotiations.  Previously  only 
salespeople  had  been  involved.  “[HBOC’s 
senior  executives]  recognized  that  they 
needed  to  change  the  company,”  Barea  says. 

Since  Baptist  signed  the  contract, 
McKesson  HBOC  has  been  embroiled  in 
controversy.  After  acquiring  HBOC, 
McKesson  discovered  that  HBOC  had 
inflated  its  revenues  in  previous  financial 
statements.  As  in  the  SSA  case,  sharehold¬ 
ers  filed  suit  against  the  company.  By  press 
time,  the  lawsuit  was  still  before  the  courts. 

Fortunately  for  Baptist,  FIBOC’s  legal  woes 
have  not  had  a  negative  effect  on  the  support 
it  has  provided  the  hospital  system.  “It’s 
turned  from  black  to  white,”  he  says,  noting 
that  the  support  has  been  almost  flawless. 

The  headache,  of  course,  now  lies  in  man¬ 
aging  the  contract. 

To  stay  on  top  of  that,  Barea  meets  with 
both  Baptist’s  and  McKesson  HBOC’s  sen¬ 
ior  managers  on  a  quarterly  basis.  He  has 
also  dedicated  certain  employees  to  moni¬ 
toring  software  implementation  projects  to 
ensure  that  the  hospital  system  gets  adequate 
support  from  McKesson  HBOC.  Finally, 
he’s  developed  metrics  to  measure  the  sup¬ 
port  he’s  getting  from  McKesson  HBOC  vis- 
a-vis  the  contract. 

“It  has  taken  so  much  effort  to  manage 
this  contract;  it  has  taken  many  years  off  my 
life,”  says  Barea,  only  half  joking.  “But  the 
company  has  benefited  tremendously,  and 
that’s  what  it’s  all  about.”  HTO 


Do  you  have  stories  about  vendor  disasters? 
Share  them  with  Senior  Writer  Meridith  Levinson  at 
mlevinson@cio.com. 


cio.com _ 

For  more  information,  visit  our  LEADERSHIP 
AND  MANAGEMENT  RESEARCH  CENTER  at 
www.cio.com/leadership. 
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O  This  is  the  FOREMAN 


That  placed  the  Order 


That  went  through  the  Dealer 


O  That  notified  Contracts 


©  That  alerted  Manufacturing 


-p-  That  checked  with  Accounting 


That  contacted  Shipping 


©  That  sent  the  Delivery 


0  That  sealed  the  Process 


That  lives  in  the  Integration  Software 


ED  That  we  Built. 


More  and  more  Global  2000  companies  have  discovered  that 
we  don’t  just  connect  applications — we  automate  their  business 
processes.  To  get  the  full  story,  visit  www.crossworlds.com 
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SOFTWARE 


Integration  is  more 
than  just  connections" 


If  this  reminds  you  of  the  relationship  between 
your  e-business  and  manufacturing  systems, 

The  marriage  between  a  company’s  e-business  and  manufacturing  Or  that  one  has  a  voracious  appetite,  while  the  other’s  working  to 

4  ' 

systems  isn’t  exactly  made  in  heaven.  In  fact,  with  one  system  get  lean.  Or  that  on  those  rare  occasions  when  they  even  try  to 

chosen  by  the  CIO  and  the  other  by  the  plant  manager,  for  different  talk  to  each  other,  it’s  in  different  languages, 

aims  and  priorities,  it’s  more  like  a  shotgun  wedding. 


No  wonder,  then,  that  one  system  communicates  up  a  storm  on  the 
Internet,  while  the  other’s  hunkered  down  building  inventory. 


But  with  Invensys  Software  Systems,  this  marriage  can  be  saved. 
Our  automated  solutions  can  provide  the  communication  missing 
from  the  relationship.  They’ll  truly  wed  e-business  with  real-time, 


call  us  for  counseling. 


build-to-order  manufacturing.  Creating  a  union  that  gives  birth  to  Invensys  Software  Systems 

shorter  cycle  times,  higher  inventory  turns,  quicker  e-business  2191  Fox  Mill  Road,  Suite  500,  Herndon,  Virginia  20171 

implementation  and  higher  profits.  Telephone  +1  703  234  6000,  Facsimile  +1  703  234  6719 

www.invensys.com 

So  if  your  company’s  manufacturing  system  is  from  Mars  and  its 
e-business  system  is  from  Venus,  call  us  for  down-to-earth  solutions. 

Software  Systems 

APV  Systems  •  Baan  •  Foxboro  •  Wonderware  •  CAPS  Logistics  •  Invensys  CRM 


(invensys 


Application  Development 


BY  SCOTT  BERINATO 

- THE - 

SECRET 

- TO - 

SOFTWARE  SUCCESS 

A  generation  of  projects  have  come  and  gone,  and  almost 
three-quarters  have  gone  awry.  Now  Agile  Development 
is  promising  nothing  less  than  100  percent  success. 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  why  software  disasters 
continue  and  why  tolerance 
for  them  may  finally  be 
running  out 

►  Read  about  two  major 
project  failures  and  why  they 
went  wrong 

►  Find  out  about  a  new  concept 
called  Agile  Development 


EVERYONE  KNOWS  the  rules  for  managing  software  projects.  You’re 

supposed  to  test  the  code.  Frequently.  You’re  supposed  to  take  ownership  of  the  process,  have 
a  business  sponsor  and  keep  an  eye  on  developments.  You’re  supposed  to  be  alert  to  problems 
and  potholes,  and  you’re  supposed  to  be  ready  to  step  in  to  fix  the  glitches  as  they  arise. 
Or  kill  the  project  if  it  looks  hopeless. 


The  only  problem  is  the  rules  don’t  help. 

In  our  Jan.  15  “Bugs!”  story  about  com¬ 
panies  struggling  with  poorly  written  soft¬ 
ware,  we  suggested  that  CIOs  frequently  test 
and  take  ownership  of  the  process.  The  year 
before,  CIO  ran  “Another  Trip  to  Hell” 
(Feb.  15, 2000),  and  about  a  year  before  that 
we  published  “To  Hell  and  Back”  (Dec.  1, 
1998) — both  stories  about  software  project 
failures  and  the  lessons  they  teach:  “Test,  test 
and  test  again,”  “Ownership  is  essential” 


and  “Don’t  let  a  doomed  project  run  on.” 

And  lest  you  think  this  is  a  relatively  recent 
development,  you  should  know  that  in  1967, 
Ken  Kolence,  cofounder  of  Boole  &  Babbage, 
a  pioneering  software  testing  company,  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  for  the  first  NATO  Software 
Engineering  Conference  outlining  some  best 
practices  for  the  new  field  of  software  engi¬ 
neering.  It  featured  instructions  on  how  to 
test  code,  assign  a  manager  to  own  a  project 
and  kill  projects  that  were  going  nowhere. 
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Standish  turned  “Chaos”  into  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  study,  collecting  case  studies  (30,000 
and  counting)  and  each  year  publishing  suc¬ 
cess,  failure  and  challenge  rates.  Its  2000 
report,  “Chaos  in  the  New  Millennium,” 
is  about  as  encouraging  as  its  cover  art, 
which  includes  the  grim  reaper  rising 
through  clouds,  brandishing  his  scythe. 

Outright  failures,  Standish  reported,  have 
declined  from  40  percent  to  23  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years,  but  challenged  proj¬ 
ects  swelled  from  33  percent  to  49  percent 
in  the  same  period.  That’s  bad  because  chal¬ 
lenged  projects  often  are  more  painful  than 
projects  that  simply  fail,  like  peeling  off  a 
bandage  slowly  instead  of  quickly.  And 
they’re  often  just  failures-in-waiting,  dally- 


The  Agile  Alliance  cofounder 


Martin  Fowler  believes  that 


traditional  software  development 
methodology  is  fundamentally 
flawed,  and  projects  based  on 
it  are  doomed  to  fail. 


That’s  right.  The  accepted  wisdom  for 
managing  software  development  hasn’t 
changed  in  almost  35  years. 

And  what  has  the  accepted  wisdom 
achieved? 

Not  much. 


We  Begin  with  a 
Litany  of  Failures 

A  landmark  1994  white  paper,  “The 
Chaos  Study,”  published  by  The 
Standish  Group,  a  West  Yarmouth, 
Mass. -based  consultancy,  reported  that  just 
16  percent  of  software  projects  succeed.  The 
rest  either  failed  (31  percent)  or  were  chal¬ 
lenged  (53  percent) — a  term  encompassing 
cost  and  time  overruns  and  missing  features. 


ing  dismally  until  the  patience  (or  the 
money)  for  getting  them  right  runs  out. 

Put  another  way,  almost  three-quarters 
of  all  software  development  in  the  Internet 
era  suffered  from  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  total  failure,  cost  overruns,  time  over¬ 
runs,  or  a  rollout  with  fewer  features  or 
functions  than  promised.  CIO  could  run 
“Still  Yet  Another  Trip  to  Hell”  next  month. 

“There’s  no  reason 
to  tolerate  this  level 
of  failure.  It  tars  the 
software  industry. 
And  frankly,  it’s  bad 
for  the  CIO.” 

-Joshua  Greenbaum,  analyst, 
Enterprise  Applications  Consulting 

The  article  could  include  Nike’s  glitch  with 
i2’s  inventory  software,  which  prompted 
Nike  CEO  Phil  Knight  to  wail,  “This  is  what 
we  get  for  our  $400  million?”  It  could  men¬ 
tion  Sobey’s,  a  Canadian  grocery  chain  that 
in  February  suddenly  and  publicly  canned 
an  SAP  project.  (You  could  practically  hear 
the  sonic  whoosh  of  $50  million  following 
the  press  release  into  the  trash  bin.)  Or  it 
could  tell  the  tale  of  a  100-year-old  manage¬ 
ment  consultancy  that,  according  to  an 
inside  source,  spent  tens  of  millions  on  a 
failed  ERP  deployment,  then  tried  and  failed 
again  after  sinking  another  $8  million  into 
the  black  hole. 

But  what  would  be  the  point? 

A  litany  of  failures  and  maddeningly 
familiar  advice — Nike  needed  to  test  more; 
Sobey’s  needed  a  project  sponsor;  the  con¬ 
sultancy  should  have  killed  the  project — sim¬ 
ply  restates  what  everyone  already  knows. 
The  problem  isn’t  with  the  advice;  the  advice 
is  sound.  The  problem  is  bigger.  The  problem 
is  the  development  methodology  itself.  The 
problem,  says  Martin  Fowler,  programmer 
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SpreeRide  CTO  Chris  Colleran  believes  in  the  Agile  principle  of  having  business-side  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  development  team.  “If  you  think  about  it,”  says  Colleran,  “the  perfect  developer 
would  be  half  a  businessperson  and  half  a  programmer.” 


Application  Development 

and  cofounder  of  The  Agile  Alliance,  is  that 
companies  construct  software  much  the  way 
people  build  bridges.  (And  Fowler  should 
know.  His  wife,  Cindy  Chabot,  is  a  structural 
engineer.  Bridges  are  what  she  builds.) 

Why  Building  Software  Is 
Not  Like  Building  a  Bridge 

Abridge  begins  with  a  blueprint 
based  on  mathematical  certainties 
and  predicted  levels  of  tolerance 
that  never  change.  The  blueprint  is  followed 
precisely.  Changes  are  costly  and  therefore 
anathema.  The  tools  used  to  build  the  bridge 
are  standard  and  don’t  change  during  con¬ 
struction.  The  materials  are  famdiar  and 
behave  predictably. 

Because  of  all  that,  we’re  pretty  good  at 
building  bridges.  They  rarely  fall  down. 

But  bridges  are  built  to  do  only  one  thing: 
connect  two  pieces  of  land  so  that  people  can 
cross  between  them  without  falling.  Software 
tries  to  do  many  things,  and  many  of  them 
have  never  been  tried.  And  the  tools  used  to 
build  the  software  change  continuously. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  software  engineers 
act  like  bridge  builders,  they  are  doomed  to 
fail.  And  the  cost  of  that  failure  is  beginning 
to  rise. 

“If  this  were  the  pharmaceutical  indus¬ 
try,  we’d  be  killing  people,”  says  Joshua 
Greenbaum,  analyst  at  Enterprise  Appli¬ 
cations  Consulting  in  Daly  City,  Calif. 
Greenbaum  tracks  ERP,  the  clay  pigeon  of 
software  failure  stories.  “There’s  no  reason 
to  tolerate  this  level  of  failure.  It  tars  the 
software  industry.  And  frankly,  it’s  bad  for 
the  CIO.” 

Check  that.  It  used  to  be  bad  for  the  CIO. 
Now,  in  today’s  economic  climate,  it’s  dis¬ 
astrous.  Nike  issues  an  earnings  warning, 
and  Knight  shuffles  his  executive  team. 
Sobey’s  ditches  a  grocery  application  and  its 


CIO,  Bradley  Jardine.  The  consultancy  ousts 
most  of  its  C-level  crew. 

Desperate  to  avoid  the  scapegoat’s  horns, 
some  technology  executives  are  finally 
beginning  to  take  up  arms  against  this  sea 
of  failure,  redefining  how  software  is  built. 
They  call  it  Agile  Development,  a  disci¬ 
plined,  minimalist  approach  that’s  both  ele¬ 
gant  and  arduous,  and  maybe  IT’s  best  hope 
to  avoid  “Yet  Another  Trip  to  Hell.” 

We,  the  Programmers... 

The  nicest  thing  Fowler  says  about 
traditional  software  development  is 
“It’s  great  except  that  it  doesn’t 
work.”  His  accent  is  British  Midlands.  His 
outfit  is  L.L.  Bean.  His  home-brewed  coffee 


is  Starbucks,  but  “better  than  they  make  it 
at  the  store.” 

He  spent  several  years  programming  at 
Coopers  and  Lybrand  back  when  it  was  one 
of  the  Big  Eight.  Then  he  worked  for  eight 
years  as  an  independent  consultant  for  large 
software  projects.  “Programming,  require¬ 
ments  analysis,  I’ll  even  do  project  manage¬ 
ment  if  you  force  me  to,”  says  Fowler. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  17  founding  fathers  of 
The  Agile  Alliance,  a  group  dedicated  to  rev¬ 
olutionizing  software  development.  The 
group  members  met  for  the  first  time  in 
February,  in  ski  country  on  Utah’s  Wasatch 
Range.  They  knew  something  was  wrong 
with  the  way  software  was  being  built,  and 
they  wanted  to  do  something  about  it. 

Coming  in,  no  one  agreed  on  precisely 
what  would  work.  Kent  Beck,  a  project 
manager  for  hire,  touted  Extreme 
Programming,  a  system  that  breaks  a  proj¬ 
ect  into  tiny  steps.  (See  “Variations  on  the 
Agile  Theme,”  Page  81.)  You’re  not  allowed 
to  go  on  to  the  next  step  until  the  first  is 


Small  budgets  force  developers  to  focus  on 
the  essential.  Small  budgets  also  make  it 
eas  er  to  kill  failing  projects. 
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Application  Development 


proven  to  work.  Jeff  Sutherland,  a  method¬ 
ologist  and  consultant,  was  wont  to  use  a 
method  he  invented  called  Scrum,  in  which 
teams  of  programmers  went  over  each 
other’s  work  every  day.  Jim  Highsmith,  yet 
another  project  management  consultant,  had 
published  papers  on  Adaptive  Software 
Development,  which  emphasized  close  col¬ 
laboration  between  business  and  IT.  And 
there  were  several  other  theories  and 
methodologies. 

Surprisingly,  the  17  developers  in  fact 
were  able  to  weave  the  common  threads  of 
their  philosophies  into  the  fabric  of  The 
Agile  Alliance. 

Agile  means  what  it  sounds  like:  fast  and 
efficient.  Small  and  nimble.  Less  money, 
fewer  features,  shorter  projects.  The  Alliance 
framed  a  manifesto  and  posted  it  on  its 
homepage  (www.agilealliance.org) . 

How  to  Be  Agile 

Slash  the  budget.  Small  budgets  force 


“Engineering  talked  about  a  cool  process 
they  were  working  on  to  transfer  data 
between  GUIs.  No  one  in  the  room 
needed  it.  We  killed  it  right  there.” 

-Pat  Morgan,  senior  program  manager,  Compaq 


developers  to  focus  on  the  essential.  Small 
budgets  also  make  it  easier  to  kill  failing 
projects.  For  example,  imagine  a  project  that 
has  already  cost  $20  million.  Imagine  it’s 
going  down  the  tubes.  With  that  much  skin 
in  the  game,  it’s  tempting  for  the  CIO  to 
invest  another  $10  million  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  it  rather  than  take  a  huge  loss.  All 
too  often,  he  ends  up  with  a  bigger  one. 

Jim  Johnson,  chairman  of  The  Standish 
Group,  says  he  forced  the  CIO  of  one 
Fortune  500  company  to  set  a  $100,000  ceil¬ 
ing  on  all  software  projects.  No  exceptions 


Standard  &  Poor’s  CIO  Ken  Moskowitz  follows  Agile  precepts  by  dictating  weekly  builds  of 
his  company’s  software.  Every  week,  the  pieces  being  worked  on  are  tested. 


without  approval  from  the  CIO  and  CEO. 
Johnson  claims  the  company’s  project  suc¬ 
cess  rate  went  from  0  percent  to  50  percent. 

If  it  doesn’t  work,  kill  it.  Bring  market¬ 
ing,  program  and  project  management,  and 
IT  executives  together  at  the  beginning  of  a 
project  and  as  it  progresses  to  evaluate  every 
piece  of  code  in  development.  Is  it  doing 
what  the  business  wants?  Is  it  working?  Any 
code  that  isn’t  should  be  mercy  killed. 

This  is  called  triage,  and  it’s  “the  perfect 
place  to  kill  a  software  project,”  says  Pat 
Morgan,  senior  program  manager  at 
Compaq’s  Enterprise  Storage  Group.  He 
holds  monthly  triage  sessions  and  says  they 
can  be  brutal.  “At  one  [meeting],  engineer¬ 
ing  talked  about  a  cool  process  they  were 
working  on  to  transfer  data  between  GUIs. 
No  one  in  the  room  needed  it.  We  killed 
it  right  there.  In  our  environment,  you 
can  burn  a  couple  of  million  dollars  in  a 
month  only  to  realize  what  you’re  doing 
isn’t  useful.” 

Keep  requirements  to  a  minimum. 

Don’t  start  with  everything  you  want  the 
software  to  do;  start  only  with  what  it 
absolutely  must  do.  And  don’t  worry  about 
writing  all  your  needs  down,  because 
requirements  change. 

Every  software  project  traditionally  starts 
with  a  requirements  document  that  will 
often  have  hundreds  or  thousands  of  ele¬ 
ments.  But  The  Standish  Qroup  estimates 
that  only  7  percent  of  the  features  of  any 
given  application  are  actually  needed.  And 
a  major  reason  for  software  failure  is  fea¬ 
ture  overload — when  a  programmer  adds  a 
feature  that  interferes  with  an  essential 
process.  Fixing  that  disconnect  in  turn  cre¬ 
ates  another  disconnect,  and  so  it  goes. 
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VARIATIONS  ON  THE  AGILE  THEME 

There  are  several  development  methodologies  that  derive  from  Agile  Development. 
Here’s  a  sample. 

Extreme  Programming  (XP)  In  an  XP  project,  programmers  and  business  managers 
set  up  “stories"  on  index  cards.  Each  story  describes  a  piece  of  development  and  the 
amount  of  time  it  will  take.  Those  are  ordered  on  a  storyboard.  If  there  are  too  many 
stories  for  the  amount  of  time  allotted  for  the  project  (and  there  always  are),  a  CIO 
or  project  manager  must  decide  what  stories  to  remove.  One  story  must  be  finished 
before  another  is  started.  Team  coding  is  suggested. 

Standard  &  Poor's  S&P  is  institutionalizing  its  own  Agile  methodology  and  creating 
templates  for  future  projects.  It's  similar  to  XP  but  with  less  focus  on  team  coding  and 
more  on  limiting  project  scope.  Says  CIO  Ken  Moskowitz,  "We  have  an  entire  group 
that  controls  scope  changes.  No  one  can  change  the  scope  unilaterally.” 

Recipe  for  Success  Developed  by  Jim  Johnson  of  The  Standish  Group,  Recipe  for 
Success  follows  Agile’s  rules  for  iterative  development  and  minimal  features  while 
emphasizing  a  standard  infrastructure.  When  Johnson  consults  on  these  projects, 
standard  means  don’t  tweak.  Ever. 

Scrum  Scrum  uses  monthly  "Sprints.”  Each  Sprint  is  devoted  to  developing  features 
collected  in  a  “Backlog."  Scrum  meetings  (essentially  triage),  in  which  the  team  gath¬ 
ers  to  check  the  project’s  progress,  are  held  every  day. 

Adaptive  Software  Development/Crystal  Two  Agile  methodologies  that  recently 
merged.  Adaptive  development's  hallmark  is  collaboration  between  business  and  IT. 
There's  no  planning;  there’s  speculation.  Crystal  was  designed  to  sacrifice  some  of 
XP’s  productivity  for  ease  of  implementation.  The  two  methodologies  hope  that  in  con¬ 
cert  they  can  prove  more  effective  than  they  were  solo. 

Dynamic  System  Development  Method  (DSDM)  Think  of  it  as  XP’s  progenitor,  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  United  Kingdom.  DSDM  preaches  two-to-six-week  cycles,  small  development 
teams  and  minimal  requirements  with  the  expectation  they'll  change.  But  unlike  other 
Agile  techniques,  it  also  borrows  more  heavily  from  traditional  development.  A  DSDM 
project  even  starts  with  a  feasibility  study  that  includes  some  of  the  planning  and 
requirements  tactics  of  traditional  development.  -S.  Berinato 


Tom  DePauw,  manager  of  IT  at  Cater¬ 
pillar  Financial  Services  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  using  Agile  Development  to  build  Cat 
FinancExpress,  a  massive  Web-based  system 
that  integrates  three  older  software  systems 
used  for  helping  customers  finance  heavy 
equipment  purchases. 

“When  the  project  started,  Caterpillar 
Inc.  [the  parent  company]  wanted  to  see  the 
book,”  DePauw  says,  referring  to  the 
requirements  document.  “I  held  up  this  sin¬ 
gle  sheet  of  paper  with  a  diagram  on  it  and 
said,  ‘This  is  it.’” 

Build  on  success,  not  hope.  As  often  as 
once  a  week,  and  not  less  than  once  a  month, 
complete  a  piece  of  software.  Then  have  your 
business  deciders  test  and  approve  it. 

That  doesn’t  mean  the  software  is  shipped 
or  deployed,  but  it  must  work  and  it  must  be 
bug-free.  This  is  the  Agile  concept’s  most 
radical  departure  from  traditional  develop¬ 
ment.  In  some  software  projects,  no  one 
shows  working  code  for  years. 

Ken  Moskowitz,  CIO  of  New  York  City- 
based  Standard  &  Poor’s,  dictates  weekly 
builds  of  his  company’s  software.  Every 
week,  the  pieces  being  worked  on  are  com¬ 
piled  and  tested. 

“We’ve  had  a  great  deal  of  success  with 
it,”  Moskowitz  says  of  this  rigid  weekly 
schedule.  “I  don’t  want  things  thrown  across 
the  transom.  I  don’t  want  ‘Here,  I  think  I 
need  this.  Go  and  build  it,  and  we’ll  see  if  it 
was  what  I  really  needed  in  the  first  place.’” 

Keep  your  development  teams  small. 
The  fewer  developers  the  better.  Developers 
should  team  code. 

Proponents  of  Agile  Development  swear 
that  team  coding  is  more  efficient  and  pro¬ 
duces  stronger  code  than  solo  efforts.  But  even 
Fowler  admits  that  this  is  one  of  the  harder 
tenets  of  Agile  Development  to  accept.  Who 
is  teamed  and  why?  How  do  you  budget 
their  time?  Expect  a  learning  curve. 

Caterpillar’s  Agile  project 
(in  progress  for  two  years  with 
a  core  team  of  15  developers) 
encompasses  200  distinct 
financial  screens  and  contains 
1.5  million  lines  of  code. 


Assign  non-IT  executives  to  software 
projects.  Non-IT  execs  should  coordinate 
with  the  technical  project  manager,  test  itera¬ 
tions  to  make  sure  they’re  meeting  user  needs, 
and  act  as  liaison  between  executives  and  IT. 

With  business  involved  full  time,  “It’s 


hard  for  us  to  say  after  three  months  of  iter¬ 
ations  that  we  didn’t  really  know  how  it  was 
going,”  says  Chris  Colleran,  CTO  of  a  Salt 
Lake  City  market  research  outfit  called 
SpreeRide.  Colleran  is  using  Agile  Devel¬ 
opment  to  set  up  his  company’s  website  and 
some  back-end  applications  and  has  busi¬ 
ness  executives  full  time  on  the  project. 

“Emotionally  it’s  hard  to  commit  busi¬ 
nesspeople  to  the  development  process,  but 
it’s  only  counterintuitive  because  of  the  way 
it  has  always  been,”  he  says.  “If  you  think 
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about  it,  the  perfect  developer  would  be  half 
a  businessperson  and  half  a  programmer.” 


RECIPES  se  DISASTER 


No  More  Software 
Development  Failures,  Please 

Fowler  has  joined  ThoughtWorks,  a 
Chicago-based  software  developer 
that  uses  Agile  techniques  almost 
exclusively.  ThoughtWorks  has  worked  on 
the  Caterpillar  project,  and  it  employed  iter¬ 
ative  development  on  a  retail  application  for 
The  Gap.  For  Cisco,  it  integrated  sales  soft¬ 
ware  with  financial  tracking  systems. 

“The  way  software  is  developed  is  fun¬ 
damentally  flawed,”  says  ThoughtWorks 
CEO  Roy  Singham.  “Think  of  it  as  climb¬ 
ing  Mount  Everest.  Do  you  set  a  plan  and 
say,  ‘On  day  seven  we’ll  be  here  and  the 
weather  will  be  this  and  I’ll  need  my  ice 
pick’?  You  can’t  do  that. 

“CEOs  have  irrational  expectations  for 
what  [software]  can  do,  and  CIOs  don’t 
have  the  gumption  to  tell  them  the  truth,” 
Singham  adds.  “Agile  is  a  much  more  honest 
approach.  I  believe  it’s  the  next  wave.” 

So  does  Kolence,  who  thinks  Agile 
Development  is  the  best  hope  yet  to  render 
his  1967  paper  irrelevant. 

For  Kolence,  it’s  been  a  long,  frustrating 
struggle.  “At  North  American  Aviation  in 
the  early  ’60s,  I  was  responsible  for  pro¬ 
gramming  commercial  applications  at  one  of 
the  airports,”  he  recalls.  “We  never  got  any¬ 
thing  done  on  time.” 

Just  last  year,  Kolence  worked  with  an 
aerospace  company  that  couldn’t  write  a 
requirements  document,  he  says.  It  got  so 
bad,  he  told  off  the  head  of  the  project  and 
warned  him  that  they’d  end  up  trashing  the 
software.  Which  is  exactly  what  they’re 
doing  now. 

“It’s  frustrating,  especially  when  it’s  all 
ad  hoc  stuff,”  Kolence  says.  “There  are 
times  I’m  just  so  unhappy  with  the  whole 
field.  You  can  hear  the  strain  in  my  voice. 
This  is  why  I’m  semiretired.  I’m  working  at 
a  local  hardware  store  now.  It’s  fun.  It’s  fun 
to  deal  with  people  who  are  fixing  stuff.  It’s 
fun  to  say  to  them,  ‘This  is  how  you  do 
plumbing.’”  ■ 


How  and  why  two  projects  went  wrong  and  what 
Agile  Development  could  have  done  to  save  them 


CASE  1 

A  Portal  to  Nowhere 


The  developer:  Kent  Odland,  technical 
manager  at  Federal  Express. 

The  project:  A  B2B  portal  for  the  parcel 
delivery  industry. 

The  damage:  More  than  $15  million  over 
four  years. 


ODLAND’S  BLAME  PIE 
What  Went  Wrong 


In  1994  FedEx  conceived  of  a  massive 
B2B  supply  chain  automation  system  that 
would  link  order  information  and  inventory, 
among  other  systems,  in  real-time.  The  sys¬ 
tem  would  link  all  parcel  companies  with 
all  their  customers,  partners,  banks  and  sup¬ 
pliers  in  real-time.  In  1996  the  project  broke 
virtual  ground.  Then,  one  day  in  1998,  the 
approvals — for  equipment  and  for  consult¬ 
ants — just  stopped. 

“That’s  when  I  sort  of  knew  it  was  over,” 
says  Odland,  the  portal’s  technical  manager. 
“Things  just  dragged.  It  starts  with  talk  like, 
‘Maybe  we  could  use  this  internally,’  or  ‘We 
ought  to  think  about  how  to  redirect  this 
effort  toward  something  else.’” 


The  project  limped  on  for  another  quar¬ 
ter  until  its  director  and  chief  architect 
finally  resigned.  Most  of  the  development 
team  followed,  and  eventually,  FedEx  was 
out  of  the  portal  business  without  ever  fin¬ 
ishing  the  software. 

Odland’s  blame  pie  reflects  three  key  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  project  collapsed. 

Sponsor  apathy.  Odland  remembers  his 
team  members  selling  C-level  executives  on 
the  idea  for  the  portal.  They  gained  high-level 
sponsors  by  convincing  management  that  the 
software  could  create  new  revenue  streams. 

But  they  forgot  to  continue  selling  them. 
“We  didn’t  even  get  a  real  live  customer  as 
a  reference.  So  the  sponsors  don’t  hear  from 
us,  don’t  have  anything  to  endorse  or  any¬ 
one  to  endorse  it,”  Odland  says.  “At  some 
point  they  just  decided  it  was  costing  more 
than  any  revenue  it  promised  to  bring  in.” 

Developers’  bad  attitude.  It  was  classic 
empire  building  on  his  team’s  part.  “We  had 
a  reputation  as  an  R&D  shop,”  Odland 
says.  “We  were  so  committed  to  [the  portal]; 
we  were  like  a  cult.  So  when  someone  talked 
about  changing  anything  for  the  business, 
there  was  a  lot  of  resistance  from  us.  The  fric¬ 
tion  just  built.” 

Executive  myopia.  Sales  executives 
blanched  at  the  prospect  of  running  a  por¬ 
tal  that  was  open  to  the  competition.  But  up 
in  the  developer’s  ivory  tower,  that  was  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  platform’s  success.  Apoplectic 
sales  executives  demanded  the  programmers 
change  it  to  a  company-only  B2B  exchange. 
To  Odland,  that  sounded  strikingly  like  the 
supply  chain  they  already  had  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  upon. 

“It  was  too  radical  for  them,”  says 
Odland.  “What  we  ended  up  with  was  a 
bunch  of  great  ideas  for  software  without 
any  real-life  input.” 
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THE  AGILE  ANALYSIS 

In  theory,  Agile  Development  is  supposed 
to  bring  the  business  experts  and  the 
developers  closer  together.  In  this  FedEx 
project,  they  were  miles  apart — literally. 
Odland  was  in  Dallas,  1,000  miles  from 
FedEx’s  Memphis,  Tenn.,  headquarters. 

Early  on,  the  project’s  funding  seemed  to 
be  unlimited.  Minimal  budgeting  would 
have  forced  Odland  to  demonstrate  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  merits  to  business  experts  before  his 
budget  was  simply  cut  off. 

Engineering  set  requirements.  Agile  devel¬ 
opers  always  have  business  input  into 
requirements.  When  people  on  the  business 
side  realized  FedEx  would  be  running  a  por¬ 
tal  that  supported  packages  from,  say,  UPS, 
they  flinched.  If  they  had  been  asked  about 
requirements  up  front,  this  disconnect 
would  have  been  discovered  before  $15  mil¬ 
lion  was  wasted. 


CASE  2 

A  Control  System 
Out  of  Control 

The  developer:  John  Brozovich,  advisory 
project  manager  at  a  large  data  storage  com¬ 
pany.  (Brozovich  requested  that  the  name 
of  his  company  not  be  used.) 

The  project:  Storage  management  software. 
The  damage:  Seven  years,  “tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,”  35  programmers. 

Brozovich’s  data  storage  company 


BROZOVICH’S  BLAME  PIE 
What  Went  Wrong 


When  the  requirements  were  finished,  they 
totaled  1,800.  Half  were  engineering  require¬ 
ments  written  to  make  the  other  900  work. 


wanted  a  new  program  to  control  its  sys¬ 
tems.  At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  like  a  good 
idea  to  redefine  the  requirements  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  software,  since  the  program  to  be 
replaced  was  written  in  1974. 

The  project  started  in  1991,  before 
Brozovich  joined  the  company.  When  he 
came  on  in  1995,  not  much  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  other  than  some  new  requirements 
having  been  loosely  defined.  In  late  1996  a 
department  formed  around  the  effort  and 
gave  the  software  a  name:  Library  Control 
Systems.  More  requirements  were  gathered. 
Six  months  later,  the  name  changed  to 
Library  System  Support.  Nine  months  after 
that,  the  team  gave  the  project  a  code  name, 
Python,  and  received  1 8  months  of  funding. 

By  then,  the  team  had  swelled  from  10  to 
35  developers.  And  when  the  requirements 
were  finally  finalized,  there  were  1,800  of 
them.  Half  were  engineering  requirements 
written  to  make  the  other  900  customer 
requirements  work. 

“Right  then  was  about  early  ’98, 1  think, 
and  I  can’t  imagine  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  were  gone,”  Brozovich  says. 

Brozovich  estimates  that  the  team  was 
only  about  18  months  from  a  product 
release  when  executives  decided  that  they 
couldn’t  wait  any  longer. 

On  April  1,  1999,  the  executives  gave  the 
Python  team  30  days  to  finish  whatever  they 
were  working  on,  at  which  time  the  devel¬ 
opers  would  hand  it  over  and  lose  their  jobs. 
Happy  April  Fools’. 

“It’s  a  painful  process,”  says  Brozovich, 
who  divvies  his  blame  pie  four  ways. 

Sponsor  apathy.  Brozovich  is  bemused 
by  the  fact  that  the  project’s  requirements 
phase  dragged  and  then  bulged.  Everyone 
had  a  requirement  to  add.  No  one  ever  said 
no,  because  no  one  on  the  business  side  ever 
took  ownership  of  the  project. 


Lack  of  focus.  The  sheer  number  of 
requirements  should  have  raised  a  red  flag. 

No  deadlines.  The  first  deadline  on  the 
project  was  the  last.  Not  forcing  deadlines 
fed  the  lack  of  focus. 

Erratic  executives.  The  project  never  had 
one  set  method  of  funding.  And  then  exec¬ 
utives  started  reacting  to  short-term  market 
forces.  “The  end  was  in  sight.  Then  a  budget 
cycle  comes  up,  the  stock  goes  down,  and 
they  decide  they  can’t  wait,”  Brozovich  says. 

THE  AGILE  ANALYSIS 

n  Agile  project  sets  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  requirements  and  turns  them 
into  a  deliverable  product.  If  more 
requirements  are  wanted  or  needed,  they  can 
be  added  later  to  a  finished  product. 

The  1,800  requirements  and  the  fact  they 
took  years  to  define  are  clearly  anti-Agile. 
The  whole  project — the  budgets,  deadlines 
and  the  size  of  the  team — became  bloated. 

“For  20  years  we’ve  trained  [executives] 
to  expect  a  document  that  lays  out  the  plan,” 
says  Brozovich.  “Minimalism  suggests  you 
don’t  have  that  detailed  a  plan.”  Instead  you 
have  a  memo  or  a  diagram  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  like  DePauw  at  Caterpillar  Financial 
Services. 

“We  need  to  educate  CIOs  and  CEOs  on 
Agile  methods  if  they’re  going  to  work. 
Otherwise,  they’ll  be  pounding  their  fists 
asking  where  the  hell  the  requirements  doc¬ 
ument  is,”  Brozovich  says. 

The  project  was  ultimately  killed  because 
executives  simply  ran  out  of  patience.  If  Agile 
methods  had  been  used,  Brozovich  believes, 
the  project  would  have  been  completed 
before  that  had  a  chance  to  happen.  E3E1 


Would  you  be  willing  to  give  Agile  Development 
methods  a  try?  Let  Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato 
know  at  sberinato@cio.com. 
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Ow  TVJ  cops  learn 
about  their  suspects  with 
a  few  keystrokes. 

In  real  life ,  it’s  not  easy. 

But  now  state 
and  local  CIOs  are 
building  integrated 
systems  to  speed 
investigations  and 
reduce  mistakes. 


BY  BETH  STACKPOLE 


IN  MAY  1999,  19-YEAR-OLD  KATIE  POIRIER  WAS  KIDNAPPED  AND 
murdered  in  Moose  Lake,  Minn.,  by  Donald  Blom,  a  career  felon  who  had 
just  been  released  on  probation.  When  an  enraged  public  demanded  an  expla¬ 
nation,  people  were  shocked  to  learn  that  the  mistake  was  a  result  of  anti¬ 
quated  technology  that  prevented  police  from  doing  what  everyone  who 
watches  TV  cop  shows  assumed  they  could — share  case  information. 

Local  police  and  prosecutors  didn’t  know  that  Blom,  who  is  appealing 
his  conviction,  had  committed  numerous  prior  offenses.  He  had  various 
unconnected  aliases  in  state  and  local  databases,  and  because  they  couldn’t 
match  these  fingerprints  to  each  other,  they  let  him  go.  The  crime  and  the 
failings  of  the  system  it  revealed  handed  Hennepin  County  law  enforcement 
officials  some  live  ammunition  in  the  case  they  were  making  for  integrating 
their  information  systems. 

“The  case  helped  get  the  ear  of  legislators  and  a  wider  audience,”  explains 
Tom  Kooy,  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.-based  deputy  director  of  CriMNet,  the  state’s 
integrated  justice  information  systems 
project.  “No  longer  did  we  bring  up 
technical  issues  and  have  people’s  eyes 
glaze  over.  Here  was  a  graphic,  picto¬ 
rial  representation  of  where  the  break¬ 
down  was.”  While  all  eyes  focused  on 
the  problem,  Hennepin  County  took 
action.  And  what  began  as  a  county 
project  quickly  blossomed  into  a 
statewide  effort  as  Minnesota  law  en¬ 
forcement  administrators  and  legisla¬ 
tors  collaborated  to  create  CriMNet. 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  why  law  enforcement 
agencies  need  integration 
to  improve  public  safety 

►  Find  out  how  state  CIOs 
are  building  support  for 
integration  projects 

►  Discover  how  criminal 
justice  officials  use 
integrated  databases 
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Faced  with  similar  political  pressure,  most 
state  and  local  CIOs — some  with  strong 
support  from  their  governors — are  moving 
integrated  criminal  justice  systems  to  the  top 
of  their  priority  list.  Yet  even  with  backing  at 
the  highest  political  level,  CIOs  still  face 
bureaucratic,  technical  and  funding  chal¬ 
lenges  in  bringing  these  systems — including 
databases  used  to  investigate  suspects  as  well 


Why  Integrate? 

Most  law  enforcement  data  systems  are 
homegrown  relics  of  a  simpler,  less  connected 
age.  Police  stations  and  district  attorneys’ 
offices  use  disconnected  systems  primarily 
to  manage  case  files  and  data  on  criminals 
and  suspects,  if  they  use  IT  at  all.  To  get  the 
data  they  need,  many  enforcers  still  favor 
using  faxes  or  milking  personal  relationships. 


Michigan  State  Police 
Director  Col.  Michael 
Robinson  invited  local 
cops  to  evaluate  software. 


as  systems  used  to  manage  trials,  prisons  and 
probation  cases — to  fruition.  Law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  are  notorious  for  protecting 
their  turf,  government  budgets  are  tight,  and 
it’s  hard  to  create  standards  that  will  allow 
legacy  systems  to  communicate. 


By  installing  high-speed  communications  net¬ 
works,  open  computing  architectures  and 
standard  programming  interfaces,  officials 
hope  police  will  routinely  share  more  data 
with  prosecutors  as  well  as  with  other  state 
agencies — such  as  the  departments  of  Motor 
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Vehicles  and  Social  Services — that  help  catch, 
convict  and  rehabilitate  criminals.  Once 
these  statewide  links  are  created,  state  and 
federal  officials  plan  to  expand  integration 
to  the  national  level,  allowing  more  data  to 
be  shared  across  state  borders. 

The  idea  behind  integration  is  that  data 
gets  entered  once  and  is  accessible  from  mul¬ 
tiple  vantage  points.  As  a  result,  a  police  offi¬ 
cer  running  a  license  check  could  quickly 
ascertain  if  a  detained  driver  had  any  out¬ 
standing  arrest  warrants.  To  help  build  her 
case,  a  prosecutor  might  tap  such  a  system 
to  more  easily  gather  data  on  a  suspect’s  prior 
offenses.  “There’s  an  enormous  amount  of 
duplicate  data  entered  into  justice  systems,” 
says  Dave  Roberts,  deputy  executive  director 
of  Search,  a  Sacramento,  Calif.-based  non¬ 
profit  organization  that  works  with  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  on  criminal  justice  system  proj¬ 
ects.  “That  leaves  us  open  to  too  many 
opportunities  to  enter  wrong  data  and  retards 
the  timeliness  of  data  so  law  enforcement 
doesn’t  have  access  to  the  latest  information.” 

Law  enforcement  integration  projects  are 
similar  to  corporate  efforts  to  link  enterprise 
systems  internally  and  create  hooks  between 
these  systems  and  those  of  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Like  their  corporate  counterparts,  IT 
executives  for  state  and  local  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  agencies  are  grappling  with  such  issues 
as  getting  the  sponsorship  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  keeping  stakeholders,  including 
legislators  and  police  officers,  engaged  and 
committed  to  the  project’s  success.  They  are 
also  struggling  to  evaluate  the  role  of  key 
technologies,  like  the  Web,  in  the  design  of 
their  integrated  justice  systems. 

“This  type  of  project  has  all  the  same 
characteristics  as  an  ERP  rollout,”  says 
Aldona  Valicenti,  CIO  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Kentucky,  who  is  in  charge  of  its 
Unified  Criminal  Justice  Information  System 
(UCJIS). “There  needs  to  be  a  high  degree  of 
standardization  and  cooperation  on  how  to 
share  data,  and  the  ability  to  deliver  infor¬ 
mation  quickly  with  a  high  degree  of  relia¬ 
bility.”  Just  as  companies  have  to  determine 
if  accounting  or  sales  should  own  a  specific 
piece  of  financial  data,  state  and  local  crim- 
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Law  enforcement  officials  are  notorious 
for  protecting  their  turf,  government 
budgets  are  tight,  and  it’s  hard  to  make 
legacy  systems  communicate. 


inal  justice  agencies  need  to  decide  who  is 
responsible  for  which  pieces  of  information. 
“When  it’s  done  in  corporate  America,  it’s 
about  getting  the  order  right  and  keeping  the 
customer  happy,”  Valicenti  says.  “[In  crimi¬ 
nal  justice],  it’s  about  trying  to  save  lives  by 
catching  the  right  criminal  at  the  right  time.” 

Lining  Up  Supporters 

Valicenti  says  cultivating  support  from 
everyone  in  the  criminal  justice  community 
should  be  the  first  step  in  getting  an  inte¬ 
grated  justice  system  off  the  ground.  In 
Kentucky,  Gov.  Paul  Patton  jump-started  the 
project  in  1998  by  ordering  state  agencies 
to  work  with  Valicenti  on  such  a  system. 
Valicenti  says  that  order  took  care  of  get¬ 
ting  buy-in  from  different  groups.  It  also 
ensured  that  all  major  criminal  justice  agen¬ 
cies  actively  participated  in  project  planning. 


Executive  sponsorship  also  paved  the  way 
for  funding — one  of  the  biggest  hurdles  for 
such  projects.  While  there  are  federal  grants 
to  bankroll  development  of  integrated  justice 
systems,  local  and  state  governments  gener¬ 
ally  have  to  foot  most  of  the  bill — tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  past  three  years, 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  has  endorsed 
Patton’s  mandate  with  $9.7  million  in  seed 
money,  which,  augmented  by  federal  grants 
and  local  funds,  covers  everything  from  con¬ 
sultants  to  technology  purchases. 

Col.  Michael  Robinson,  director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  State  Police,  is 
building  support  from  the  top  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  his  state’s  integrated  justice  system. 
Robinson,  a  33-year  police  veteran  and  a 
member  of  Gov.  John  Engler’s  cabinet,  con¬ 
vinced  Engler  five  years  ago  to  create  the 
organizational  framework  of  committees 


and  funding  sources  to  build  integrated  jus¬ 
tice  systems.  But  Robinson,  who’s  done 
everything  from  road  patrol  to  undercover 
drug  operations,  knew  a  top-down  mandate 
wasn’t  enough  to  change  the  way  tight- 
lipped  cops  have  worked  for  decades.  The 
best  way  to  get  them  to  loosen  up,  Robinson 
says,  is  to  lead  by  example.  So  Robinson’s 
22  multijurisdictional  drug  enforcement 
teams  are  encouraged  to  share  their  data 
with  other  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  without  expecting  anything  in 
return.  He  also  invites  representatives  from 
different  local  jurisdictions  to  help  define  sys¬ 
tem  requirements  and  evaluate  software  that 
could  become  part  of  Michigan’s  unified  sys¬ 
tem.  The  state  will  start  rolling  out  compo¬ 
nents  of  this  system  in  the  next  few  months. 

To  underscore  his  point,  Robinson,  a  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  often  tells  colleagues  in 
other  states  the  story  he  believes  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  testament  to  integration.  More  than  a 
decade  ago,  a  serial  rapist  was  at  large  in  a 
rural  part  of  Michigan.  A  woman  suspecting 
her  ex-husband  called  in  a  tip  to  a  local 
police  department.  The  detective  who  took 
the  call  sat  on  the  information  because  he 


All  Points  Bulletin 

Five  features  built  in  to  law  enforcement  systems 
make  data  accessible  to  all  who  need  it 

Dave  Roberts  is  deputy  executive  director  of  Sacramento,  Calif.  - 
based  Search,  a  nonprofit  organization  that  works  with  government 
agencies  on  integrated  criminal  justice  system  projects.  He  says 
there  are  five  capabilities  these  integrated  systems  should  provide. 


1  Query  capabilities  that 
allow  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies  to  search  local, 
regional,  state  and  national 
databases  to  find  out,  for 
example,  whether  a  suspect  is 
wanted  in  another  jurisdiction 
or  is  on  probation. 


2  Push  functions,  based  on 
actions  like  a  local  arrest, 
that  automatically  route 
data  such  as  fingerprints  or 
mug  shots  to  state  and  national 
criminal  history  databases  or  to 
prosecutors’  offices.  Prosec¬ 
utors  can  use  such  evidence  to 
decide  how  to  charge  a  suspect. 


3  Pull  functions  that  obtain 
information  from  other 
databases— for  instance, 
retrieving  offender  information 
from  a  presentence  investiga¬ 
tion  to  populate  a  correctional 
information  system.  With  this 
data  on  hand,  prison  officials 
know  more  about  each  prison¬ 
er’s  history  and  can  be  certain 
the  information  they  have  about 
inmates  is  accurate. 

4  Publish  features  that 
allow  parties  to  post 
data,  such  as  a  defen¬ 
dant’s  court  date  or  criminal 
record,  so  that  others  can 
access  it.  Because  anyone  who 


is  authorized  could  enter 
data  into  the  system,  this  fea¬ 
ture  eliminates  the  need  to 
rekey  data. 

Subscribe  capabilities 

that  notify  a  probation 
officer,  for  example,  if  one 
of  his  clients  is  arrested.  The 
probation  officer  can  then  give 
prosecutors  the  client’s  crimi¬ 
nal  history,  which  helps  them 
recommend  a  sentence.  Now 
probation  officers  often  get  this 
information  by  happenstance, 
then  they  have  to  collect  the 
information  they  need  from 
different  databases. 

-B.  Stackpole 
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wanted  to  make  the  arrest.  Turns  out,  the 
suspect  was  known  to  have  committed  sim¬ 
ilar  crimes  in  other  parts  of  Michigan  and 
had  served  time  in  another  state — facts  that 
weren’t  brought  to  light  until  two  more 
women  were  raped  and  murdered. 
Eventually,  the  suspect  was  caught  and  con¬ 
victed.  “Those  crimes  probably  wouldn’t 
have  occurred  if  [the  detective]  had  shared 
the  information  he  had,”  Robinson  says. 

Standard  Procedure 

Once  CIOs  get  law  enforcement  officials  on 
board,  they  have  to  hammer  out  common 
data  standards  and  operating  procedures  for 
the  system.  That’s  where  the  work  gets  really 
difficult,  according  to  Minnesota’s  Kooy.  He 
heads  a  25-member  advisory  committee  of 
business  and  technology  executives  from  a 
cross  section  of  justice  agencies  in  the  state. 
The  group  has  interviewed  hundreds  of 
criminal  justice  agency  employees  about 
how  they  process  information  and  how  they 
prefer  to  access  data.  The  result  is  a  data 
model  that  depicts  how  information  flows 
from  one  state  justice  system  to  another 
along  with  details  of  how  data  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  ensure  that  it  can  be  shared. 

Kentucky’s  Valicenti  had  been  CIO  for 
three  months  when  her  legislature’s  pro¬ 
posed  bill  mandating  integrated  justice  sys¬ 
tems  landed  on  her  desk.  She  knew  that 
standards  would  be  critical  for  UCJIS,  so  she 
lobbied  for  language  to  be  added  to  the  bill 
requiring  local  justice  agencies  to  follow 
future  standards.  “Because  you  can’t  go  out 


and  purchase  such  a  system,  you  have  to  put 
one  together  from  new  and  old  systems.  The 
only  way  they’re  going  to  play  together  is  if 
the  systems  adhere  to  standards,”  she  says. 

To  create  those  standards,  the  UCJIS  sub¬ 
committee  set  up  half  a  dozen  working  com¬ 
mittees  that  include  close  to  30  representa¬ 


tives  from  criminal  justice  departments 
across  the  state.  Valicenti  admits  that  while 
everyone  on  the  team  buys  the  vision  of 
UCJIS,  they’re  less  cooperative  when  they 
realize  they  may  have  to  change  how  they 
work.  Early  in  the  project,  while  there  were 
no  overt  protests,  officials  not  so  subtly  dug 
in  their  heels.  “But  we’ve  always  done  things 
this  way”  or  “We  always  keep  that  infor¬ 
mation  ourselves”  were  common  refrains. 


That’s  when  Valicenti  started  using  props. 
One  was  a  drawing  that  maps  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  state’s  existing  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  databases.  The  drawing  became  known 
as  the  spaghetti  bowl  because  it  depicted  the 
tangled  mess  of  how  data  flowed  in  and  out 
of  the  various  unconnected  state  justice  sys¬ 


tems.  At  one  of  the  first  task  force  meetings 
in  late  1998,  the  diagram  convinced  agency 
executives — including  the  chief  justice  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court — of  the  need  for  stan¬ 
dards.  “We  did  it  primarily  to  show  how 
databases  interrelated,  but  no  one  could 
walk  away  and  understand  all  the  ins  and 
outs,  not  even  IT  experts,”  Valicenti  recalls. 
“Everyone  was  aghast  that  this  was  the 
criminal  justice  process  at  work.”  Kentucky 
completed  its  strategic  plan  last  May  and  is 
now  fielding  pilot  projects  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  integration. 

Integration  Works  in  Kansas 

Law  enforcement  experts  say  Kansas  is  one 
of  the  most  advanced  states  Jn  its  deploy¬ 
ment  of  integrated  justice  systems.  That’s 
due  largely  to  legislation  mandating  that  all 
of  its  state  government  branches  adhere  to 
an  enterprise  computing  architecture  that 
sets  standards  for  networks,  security,  data 
management  and  application  development 
among  other  elements,  says  Chief  Infor- 


A  local  cop  sat  on  a  tip  about  a  serial 
rapist.  Sharing  the  information  could 
have  saved  two  lives. 
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E-Commerce  Solutions 
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GOLD  CERTIFIED 


Partner 


Success  has  always  depended  on  who 
you  partner  with.  So  it  makes  sense  to 
partner  with  those  consistently  the  best 
at  what  they  do.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  first  companies  named  Microsoft® 
Gold  Certified  Partners.  It’s  the  highest 
distinction  Microsoft  bestows  on  our 
partners,  and  it’s  earned  by  tackling  the 
most  complex  projects,  achieving  the 
highest  certifications,  and  touting  the 
most  glowing  customer  references. 

So  when  you’re  looking  for  a  partner 
and  you  come  across  the  Gold  Certified 
logo,  you  know  you  can  stop  looking. 
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Integration 


How  are  you  making  your  case  for  integrating  public 
sector  systems?  Tell  Senior  Editor  Elana  Varon  at 
evaron@cio.com.  Freelance  Writer  Beth  Stackpole 
can  be  reached  at  bs tack@stackpolepartners.com. 


mation  Technology  Officer  Don  Heiman. 
The  Kansas  Criminal  Justice  Information 
System  (KCJIS)  is  part  of  an  effort  to  build 
electronic  government  services  for  the  whole 
state,  he  explains.  Having  this  broader  goal 
in  mind,  Kansas  was  able  to  rally  support 
for  a  computing  architecture  that  would  set 
the  stage  for  KCJIS.  “It  was  just  a  matter  of 
putting  the  pieces  together,”  Heiman  says. 

Both  Kansas  and  Kentucky  have  been 
able  to  move  their  integrated  justice  systems 
projects  along  faster  than  most  states,  in  part 
because  of  their  push  for  a  statewide  IT 
architecture,  notes  Search’s  Roberts.  It  also 
helps  that  both  states’  CIOs  are  actively 
leading  the  integration  initiatives,  he  adds. 

The  key  to  KCJIS  is  a  central  data  repos¬ 
itory  that  will  serve  as  a  directory  to  law 
enforcement  information  so  that  govern¬ 
ment  employees  can  get  the  information 
they  need  without  having  to  know  who 
keeps  it.  Heiman  expects  this  central  data 
store  to  be  up  and  running  this  summer. 
Meanwhile,  Kansas  has  upgraded  its 


statewide  communications  networks  to 
handle  transmission  of  large  image  files, 
such  as  fingerprints  and  mug  shots,  and  has 
installed  a  security  infrastructure.  Now 
local  police  stations  and  prosecutors’  offices 
are  starting  to  deploy  automated  fingerprint 
identification  systems,  case  management 
applications  and  low-cost  Web 
connections  if  they  can’t  afford 
monthly  charges  for  the  state’s 
high-speed  network  (the  state 
pays  for  at  least  one  connection 
in  every  county,  but  counties 
can  buy  extra  services).  The  bill  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  effort  so  far:  a  little  more  than  $9 
million  for  the  statewide  infrastructure, 
much  of  that  funded  by  federal  grants. 
Local  governments  have  to  pay  for  their 
own  systems  that  connect  to  the  statewide 
network  and  databases. 

Already,  this  investment  has  paid  off.  In 
January,  the  help  desk  at  the  Kansas  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (KBI),  a  state  investigative 
agency  that  spearheaded  much  of  the  devel¬ 


opment  of  KCJIS,  got  a  call  from  an  out-of- 
state  officer  taking  a  statement  from  a  rob¬ 
bery  suspect.  The  suspect  had  admitted  to 
robbing  a  convenience  store  in  Kansas  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  month.  The  help  desk  broadcast  a 
message  to  other  Kansas  law  enforcement 
agencies  inquiring  about  the  robberies  and 


cio.com 


was  able  to  confirm  within  hours  that  one 
had  occurred.  At  the  same  time,  the  bureau 
was  able  to  run  the  suspect’s  license  plate 
number  through  the  KCJIS  Archive  and 
Logging  database.  In  four  minutes,  the  sys¬ 
tem  spit  back  records  of  two  traffic  violations 
near  the  robbery  that  confirmed  the  suspect’s 
statement.  The  suspect  was  arrested. 

Before  KCJIS,  that  same  information 
could  be  tracked  only  through  the  FBI, 
which  could  take  weeks  to  respond  to  such  a 
request.  By  that  time,  Kansas  officials  would 
have  missed  the  chance  to  arrest  the  suspect. 
“Unless  it’s  an  integrated  system,  all  the 
information  isn’t  available  because  no  one 
knows  where  it  is,”  notes  Charles  Sexson, 
assistant  director  of  the  information  serv¬ 
ices  division  for  the  KBI  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

For  Kansas  cops  on  the  beat,  integration 
boils  down  to  one  simple  benefit:  It  improves 
their  ability  to  protect  people.  Wayne  Pruitt, 
a  lieutenant  with  the  Salina,  Kan.,  police 
department,  says  he  and  his  colleagues  will 
use  KCJIS  to  post  misdemeanor  warrants  to 
a  database  accessible  by  other  Kansas  coun¬ 
ties  so  that  their  counterparts  can  be  on  the 
lookout  for  known  suspects.  The  more  tools 
he  has  for  accessing  information,  the  better. 
“If  we  don’t  have  the  right  information,  we 
don’t  ask  the  right  questions,,  and  if  we  don’t 
ask  the  right  questions,  then  we  may  not  be 
preventing  crime.”  BE! 


Absent  integration,  police  don’t 
always  know  where  to  find 
information,  says  Charles  Sexson, 
assistant  director  of  IS  for  the 
Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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Read  more  on  our  GOVERNMENT  AND  I.T.  POLICY 
RESEARCH  CENTER  at  www.cio.com/government. 
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Blue  Martini  Software 
Candle  Corporation 
EDS 

Infonet  Services  Corporation 
Infosys  Technologies 
Intel  Online  Services 
Novell,  Inc. 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 
Predictive  Systems,  Inc. 
Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Tonic  Software 
Unisys  Corporation 
Verizon 

This  year's  CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony 
is  proudly  underwritten  by 

CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 

People  power  the  internet: 


The  CIO  100  Symposium®  &  Awards 
is  an  annual  program  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  CIO  100  Special  Issue 
of  CIO  Magazine.  The  special  issue  and 
awards  ceremony  honor  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  100  organizations  for 
Innovation  for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise. 


C  I  o 


T 

JL  he  2001  CIO  100  Awards  will  recognize 
companies  that  have  demonstrated  innova¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  areas:  by  creating  new 


markedly  refining,  redefining  and  improving 
relationships  with  outside  partners  or 
customers;  by  creating  and  honoring  internal 


The  Famous  Hotel  del  Coronado 

Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind  setting,  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  offers  a  unique  way  to  experience 
the  elegance  of  another  era,  and  is  proud  to  be  chosen 
to  host  the  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards. 

An  ambitious  restoration  of  the  hotel  is  now  complete, 
preserving  this  beloved  landmark  for  all  who  have  fallen — 
and  all  who  have  yet  to  fall — under  her  spell. 


products  and  services 
that  offer  potentially 
significant  benefits  in 
the  marketplace;  by 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  12 

8:30  AM  - 1:30  PM 

Riverwalk  Golf  Tournament 

CIO  hosts  a  tournament  at  the 
Riverwalk  championship  course. 

3:00  PM  -  5:00  PM 

Registration 

7:00  PM  -  9:00  PM 

Cafe  100  Welcome  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other 
participants,  Award  Honorees 
and  Symposium  Partners. 

9:00  PM -10:30  PM 

Golf  Awards  Ceremony 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  13 

7:30  AM -8:10  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

8:15  AM -8:30  AM 

Welcome  and  Opening 
Remarks 

Gary  Beach 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 


8:30  AM  -  8:45  AM 

An  Obligation  to  Innovate 

Craig  Conway 
President  &  CEO 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  promises  to 
shareholders,  customers  and 
employees,  we  as  business  and 
industry  leaders  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  strive  for  inno¬ 
vative  ways  of  creating  new  value, 
new  technologies,  services  and 
products,  and  new  opportunities. 

8:45  AM  -  9:30  AM 

The  CIO's  Future:  Leadership  in 
an  Age  of  Creative  Destruction 

Paul  Saffo 

Director,  Institute  for  the  Future 

Welcome  to  a  brave  new  world 
of  creative  destruction,  where 
economies  of  structure  displace 


economies  of  scale,  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  become  more 
strategic  than  ever.  Saffo  tells  us 
how  to  turn  the  old  rules  upside 
down  for  success. 

9:30  AM -10:30  AM 

Tri-Channel  or  Toast:  Internet- 
Driven  Innovation  in  Apparel 
Marketing 

Michael  Boyd 

Director  of  Customer  Relationship 

Management 

Eddie  Bauer 

Boyd  shares  not-so-obvious 
learnings  about  how  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Internet  to  drive 
not  just  an  online  presence,  but  a 
fully  integrated  multi-channel 
marketing  strategy  that  wins 
new  customers  and  maximizes 
their  value  to  the  enterprise. 


processes  to  remain 
successful  and  drive 
the  company  in  new 
directions. 


10:30  AM-  11:00  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

11:10  AM- 11:55  AM 
Industry  Briefings 

Our  Partners  present  case  studies 
and  histories. 

12:10  PM -12:55  PM 

Industry  Briefings 

1:15  PM -2:30  PM 

Luncheon 

2:45  PM  -  3:45  PM 

Creativity  and  Technology 

Danny  Hillis 

Co-founder,  Applied  Minds 

Creativity  is  the  driving  force  of 
technological  change,  and  is  a 
key  ingredient  to  the  successful 
application  of  technology.  But 
what  does  this  really  imply  about 
how  we  should  manage  and 
encourage  creativity? 

4  4 

3:45  PM  -  4:45  PM 

CIO  100  Honoree  Panel 
Discussion 

In  this  free-wheeling  roundtable, 
our  Award  Honorees  share 
the  innovative  business  and 
technology  strategies  that 
earned  them  the  CIO  100  Award. 
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Director  of 
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Craig  Conway 

President  &  CEO 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 


H  Danny  Hillis 

Co-founder 
Applied  Minds 


B  Geoffrey  Moore 

Founder  and 

Chairman 

The  Chasm  Group 


Darrell  Zavitz 

Global  Director 
I/S  for  the  S&EP 
Business  Group 
The  Dow  Chemical 
Company 


To  enroll,  call  800  355-0246,  or  visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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4:45  PM  -  5:30  PM 
Special  Presentation  on 
Security  and  Privacy 

CIO,  in  conjunction  with  the  US 
Department  of  Commerce's 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance 
Office,  hosts  a  special  presenta¬ 
tion  on  security  and  privacy. 

6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 
Cafe  100  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants, 
share  ideas  and  experiences,  and 
enjoy  the  view. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  14 

7:00  AM  -  7:45  AM 

Breakfast 

7:45  AM  -  8:00  AM 

Day  Two  Welcome 

Paul  Saffo 

8:00  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Innovation  versus  Inertia: 
Breaking  the  Back  of  the 
Innovator's  Dilemma 

Geoffrey  Moore 
Founder  and  Chairman 
The  Chasm  Group 


vation  when  the  very  manage¬ 
ment  processes  by  which  you 
maintain  your  current  success  are 
working  powerfully  against  you? 
This  year,  he  returns  to  discuss 
what  lessons  he  has  learned  from 
his  initial  engagements  with 
Fortune  2000  companies. 

9:00  AM  -  10:00  AM 

Leveraging  Alliances  to  Lead 
Innovation  in  e-Business 

Darrell  J.  Zavitz 

Global  Director,  I/S  for  the  S&EP 

Business  Group 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

Dow  continues  to  combine 
strength  and  sensibility  with 
speed  and  agility  in  building  its 
e-Business  strategy.  By  leveraging 
their  globally  integrated  IT  infra¬ 
structure  with  new  Internet- 
based  technology,  Dow  is 
demonstrating  innovation  in  a 
broad  range  of  global  projects 
that  are  creating  value  for  cus¬ 
tomers  and  shareholders. 

10:00  AM  - 10:30  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:40  AM  - 11:25  AM 

Industry  Briefings 


11:30  AM -12:30  PM 

CIO  100  Honoree  Panel 
Discussion 

Honorees  reveal  their  innovation 
strategies. 

12:35  PM  - 1:55  PM 

Luncheon 

2:00  PM  -  3:00  PM 

Transforming  the  Corporate 
Landscape 

John  Seely  Brown 

Chief  Scientist,  Xerox  Corporation 

With  dot.coms  becoming 
dot.toast,the  coast  is  now  clear 
for  starting  serious  new  compa¬ 
nies  and  evolving  existing  ones 
into  enterprises  that  will  restruc¬ 
ture  industries  and  —  more  radi¬ 
cally  —  potentially  restructure 
the  entire  corporate  landscape. 

3:15  PM -4:30  PM 
Executive  Mindshare  Sessions 

Led  by  senior  CIO  Magazine 
Editors,  these  intimate  groups 
exchange  experiences  and  solu¬ 
tions  on: 

•  IT  Value:  Flow  to  Do  More  with 
Less  —  and  Prove  It 

•  Integration  Challenges: 
Technology's  Just  the  Beginning 

•  IT  Sourcing:The  Best  Options 
for  Tough  Times 


Last  year,  Geoff  Moore  shared  his 
prescriptive  agenda  for  tackling 
the  "innovator's  dilemma:"  how 
can  you  possibly  succeed  in  inno¬ 


•  Internet  Security:  Do  You  Know 
Where  Your  Vulnerabilities  Are? 

•  Customer  Relationship 
Management:  Bursting  the 
Hype  Bubble 

•  Strategic  Leadership:  Exerting 
Influence  in  the  Enterprise 

•  E-Business:  Is  There  an 
Exchange  in  Your  Future? 

4:30  PM  -  6:00  PM 
Informal  Networking 

Trade  notes  with  other  partici¬ 
pants,  relax  and  catch  your  breath, 
then  get  spiffed  up  in  that  tux  or 
gown  for  the  night's  festivities. 

6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 

Cafe  100  Reception 

See  and  be  seen  is  the  order  of 
the  evening. 

7:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 

CIO  100  Awards  Dinner  and 
Ceremony 

You  are  invited  to  attend  a 
special  black  tie  reception, 
dinner  and  awards  ceremony 
to  recognize  this  year's  CIO  1 00 
Award  Honorees. 

9:30  PM  -  11:00  PM 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  PeopleSoft,  Inc., 

CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony 
underwriter. 
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CIO  1 00  Symposium  &  Awards 
August  12  -  14,  2001 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego,  CA 

Enrollment  Application 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  Symposium , 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO  events. 


Name: _ Telephone:  _ 

Title: _ Facsimile: _ 

Company:  _ 

Address: _ Mail  Stop: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ Web  site  URL:. 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ 

□  I  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $350.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  under  enrollment  fees) 

□  My  companion  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 

What  Is... 

Your  primary  industry?  _ 

Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets?  _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget?  _ 


TJY1 


Enrollment  Fees: 

O  $3,100  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  at  619  435-6611.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  CIO  100  Symposium  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel. 

O  $3,715  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CXO  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  August  12  and  departure  Wednesday, 
August  15.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

O  $350  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the  CIO  100  Awards 
Ceremony.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
or  Symposium  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  Symposium  function. 

O  $10,000  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only  and  does  not  include  three  nights  hotel.  CXO  will  make  the  final 
determination  of  this  category. 


Payment: 

□  Check  enclosed 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media  Inc.,  P3620, 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  #  _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10 
business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  AMEX  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #:  _ 

Signature:  _ 

Exp.:  _ 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Symposium,  and  all  cancella¬ 
tions  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel 
your  Symposium  or  companion  attendance  up  to  July  13,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $650  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for 
cancellations  received  between  July  14  -  July  27,  2001.  No 
refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or 
after  July  27,  2001  or  for  no-shows.  CXO  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 

or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


IF  ONLY  WAS  THIS  EASY 

CI0.com  makes  outsourcing  your  IT  projects  as  easy  as  pie.  Simply  log  on  to  our 
BuyersandSellers  Network  to  access  complete,  up-to-date  information  on  top-notch 
IT  and  e-business  solution  providers.  You  can  search  the  directory  by  location  or 
category,  qualify  and  contact  providers  online,  and  post  RFPs  to  gather  competitive 
bids.  So  whether  you're  looking  for  consultants,  services,  or  contract  employees, 
you'll  find  the  resources  you  need  -  with  ease. 

Try  it  today  -  it's  fast  and  free! 


CIO 


BuyersandSellers  Network 


cio.newmediary.com 


Consulting 


Hardware 


IT  Services  Network  Services 


Security 


Software 


Storage  Telephony  Web  Development 


IT  Research 
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Taxpayers  financed  the  invention  of  the 
Internet,  but  due  to  proposed  cuts  in 
federal  research  dollars,  the  next  killer 
app  may  not  be  made  in  America 

BY  MATT  VILLANO 


You  Get  What  You 


DAN  REED  CANT  TELL  YOU  EXACTLY  WHAT  GLOBUS  MEANS  TO  YOU. 

But  Reed,  head  of  a  Champaign,  Ill.-based  research  lab  called  the  National  Center 
foi  Supercomputing  Applications,  and  his  colleagues  are  spending  about  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  tax  money  on  this  project,  a  computer  network  for  studying  the  stars. 

The  project  is  one  facet  of  a  $70  million  effort  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  develop  new  network¬ 
ing  technologies — a  jewel  in  NSF’s  $640  million  budget 
for  basic  IT  research.  Its  immediate  aim  is  to  help 
researchers  port  huge  amounts  of  cosmological  data  to 
colleagues  who  aren’t  lucky  enough  to  live  near  high-end 
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Dan  Reed,  head  of  the  National 
Center  for  Supercomputing 
Applications,  believes  the 
Globus  project  will  eventually 
bear  commercial  fruit. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  CONGRESS 

ARE  PUTTING  EMPHASIS  ON 
AND  ENERGY  RESEARCH  INSTEAD  OF  I.T. 

telescopes  like  the  Keck  in  Hawaii.  While  Reed  can’t  say  when 
the  concepts  behind  Globus  (advances  in  real-time,  multilocation 
collaboration)  will  bear  commercial  fruit,  he  has  little  doubt 
that  someday — maybe  in  five  years,  maybe  10 — its  findings 
could  spark  product  innovations  that  return  taxpayers’  invest¬ 
ment  in  ways  that  are  incalculable  today. 

Academic  researchers  such  as  Reed  say  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  needs  to  fund  more  long-term,  infrastructure-oriented  IT 
research  projects  like  Globus  that  simply  ask  whether  a  thing  is 
possible,  without  worrying  whether  it’s  profitable.  “We  don’t 


know  what  the  next  killer  technology 
will  be,  but  if  we  don’t  look  for  it  in 
every  way  possible,  we  won’t  ever  find 
it,”  says  Neal  Lane,  science  adviser  to 
former  President  Clinton  and  now  a  uni¬ 
versity  professor  of  physics  and  astron¬ 
omy  at  Rice  University  in  Houston. 

Following  nearly  three  decades  of 
neglect,  Uncle  Sam  started  betting  sig¬ 
nificant  money  in  the  past  two  years 
on  long-term  IT  research,  making  proj¬ 
ects  like  Globus  national,  bipartisan 
priorities.  But  proponents  of  basic  IT 
research  fear  this  support  will  be  short¬ 
lived.  In  the  wake  of  a  2002  budget 
that  does  not  earmark  much  money  for 
basic  research,  computer  scientists  who 
keep  track  of  the  government’s  spend¬ 
ing  worry  that  the  Bush  administration 
and  Congress  won’t  put  the  same  pri¬ 
ority  on  long-term  IT  research — proj¬ 
ects  taking  five  years  or  more — as  pol¬ 
icymakers  in  both  parties  were  advo¬ 
cating  only  a  year  ago.  Commercially 
oriented  research  is  popular  with  cor¬ 
porations  and,  by  extension,  with 
politicians.  Meanwhile,  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  lawmakers  are  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  other  popular  research 
areas,  such  as  medicine  and  energy. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  freed  funds 
from  the  defense  budget,  where  most 
IT  research  spending  was  allocated 
through  the  1980s.  But  funding  choices  are  also  linked  to 
changes  in  the  business  cycle,  say  research  budget  experts.  As 
the  economy  slows,  there’s  less  support  for  cesearch  that 
doesn’t  offer  a  marketable  return.  This,  says  Ruzena  Bajcsy,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation’s  Computer 
Information  Science  and  Engineering  (CISE)  directorate,  means 
that  without  a  deliberate  emphasis  on  funding  long-term 
research,  it  might  not  get  done. 

“Without  a  funding  focus  on  these  basic  projects,  we  lose  a 
sense  of  context  and  long-range  planning  to  our  technology 


MEDICINE 


Ruzena  Bajcsy,  assistant  director  of 
NSF’s  Computer  Information  Science 
and  Engineering  directorate,  says  long¬ 
term  research  needs  deliberate 
emphasis. 
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Leading  the  way  with  faster  optical  networks. 


A  world  leader  in  optical  networking,  NEC  is  one  of  the  few  companies  capable  of  providing  a  commercial  1.6Tbps 
fiber  optic  network.  Our  experience  in  implementing  advanced  technology  can  help  you  realize  broadband’s  unlimited 
potential  for  value-added  services  and  new  business  opportunities,  in  the  lab,  NEC  is  at  work  commercializing 
6.4Tbps  transmission  rates.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  transmit  every  studio  motion 
picture  ever  made  simultaneously  down  a  single  strand  of  optical  cable.  Call 
on  NEC  for  expertise  in  broadband,  customized  semiconductors,  Internet  solutions 
and  more.  You’ll  discover  that  leading  the  world  in  new  technology  applications 
isn’t  just  a  goal  for  NEC,  it’s  already  becoming  a  reality. 

www.necus.com 
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endeavors  as  a  nation,”  says  Bajcsy  (pronounced  by-chee). 
“More  than  ever,  this  kind  of  research  has  to  be  pushed  so  we 
can  start  thinking  about  the  future.” 


federally  funded  basic  research  project  to  go  commercial. 

The  commercialization  of  the  Internet,  starting  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  signaled  changing  times.  With  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a 


The  Private  Sector's 
Short-Term  Vision 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the 
Internet.  The  tale  of  its  invention  as 
part  of  a  government  research  project 
is  a  perfect  example  of  how  research 
discoveries  take  many  years  and  consistent 
funding  to  cultivate.  The  now  famous  effort  began  in  1969  with 
a  $  1  million  grant  from  the  Department  of  Defense’s  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency — an  amount  equivalent  to  $4.7  mil¬ 
lion  today.  It  took  almost  20  years  before  researchers  realized 
that  the  project  had  vast  commercial  potential.  It  was  the  largest 


THE  INTERNET  IS  THE  BEST  EXAMPLE  OF 
HOW  RESEARCH  DISCOVERIES  TAKE 
CONSISTENT  FUNDING  TO  CULTIVATE. 


technological  superpower  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  U.S. 
government  spending  for  applied  IT  research — three-  to  five- 
year  projects  with  clear  commercial  potential — exploded. 
According  to  statistics  from  the  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  funds  for  applied  research  in  computer  science 

skyrocketed  from  $171  million  in 
1986  to  $757  million  in  1996,  outpac¬ 
ing  money  for  basic  research  by  a  ratio 
of  nearly  3-to-l.  What’s  more,  as  pri¬ 
vate  sector  companies  such  as  GE, 
IBM,  Lucent  and  Microsoft  saw  the 
value  of  capitalizing  research,  they 
soon  petitioned  the  government  for 
grants  to  help  with  their  product 
research.  The  result:  Private  sector 
research  agendas  dominated  the 
nation’s  R&D. 

A  good  example  is  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.-based  Bell  Labs,  the  research  arm 
of  telecommunications  giant  Lucent 
Technologies.  Director  of  Research 
Effectiveness  Terry  McPherson  says 
that  when  AT&T  created  Lucent  in 
1996,  the  new  company  committed 
1 1  percent  of  its  annual  revenues  to 
R&D  through  Bell  Labs,  with  another 
1  percent  of  the  revenue  devoted  to 
long-term  projects,  a  ratio  that 
McPherson  says  is  similar  to  when 
Lucent  was  part  of  AT&T.  Today, 
McPherson  says  that  Bell  Labs 
devotes  $4  billion  to  R&D  and  nearly 
700  researchers  to  three-  to  five-year 
projects  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 


Presidential  adviser  and  computer  sci' 
ence  professor  Ken  Kennedy  wants  a 
$300  million  increase  for  IT  research. 
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How  to  prepare  for 
the  re-new  economy 


Butterflies  serve  a  great  purpose  in  nature. 

They  are  a  beautiful  and  simplistic  solution  to  a  complex  problem. 
A  gentle  and  palatable  alternative  to  the  stinging  bee. 

Technology  solutions  can  be  just  as  elegant  and  painless, 
especially  with  the  right  assistance.  Your  organization  can  benefit 
from  experienced  project  management,  high  quality  resources, 
and  cost  effective  delivery  mechanisms.  On-time-within  budget. 

Hexaware  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  SEI  CMM  Level  5  global  systems 
integration/consulting  company,  provides  technology  solutions 
in  E-Commerce,  Enterprise  Application  Integration,  and 
Application  Management  including  Mobile  Solutions,  B2B 
Integration,  PeopleSoft  Maintenance,  and  Legacy-to-Web 
Transformation  services. 

Technology  is  the  key  to  business  transformation. 

To  emerge  from  your  chrysalis  give  us  a  call  today 
or  visit  our  web  site. 

Europe  •  Asia  •  North  America 

609  951  9195 

imaware@hexaware.com 

www.hexaware.com 
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PRIVATE  COMPANIES  WONT  DO  RESEARCH 

PROJECTS  AT  A  LOSS  WHEN  THERE’S  NO 
GUARANTEE  THEY  CAN  MAKE  BACK  A  RETURN. 


commercialization.  What  little  Lucent  spends  on  long-term 
research  also  has  clear  commercial  applications.  The  company 
is  putting  that  money  into  wireless  technology. 

Why  do  companies  shy  away  from  long-term  research 
efforts?  Economists  say  the  benefits  of  basic  research  are  dis¬ 
proportionately  weighted  against  those  who  invest  in  it.  That 
theory,  proposed  by  the  late  economist  Edwin  Mansfield  in  the 
1960s,  has  received  renewed  attention  in  a  recent  book  by 
Lester  Thurow,  professor  of  economics  at  MIT’s  Sloan  School 
of  Management.  In  the  book  Building  Wealth:  The  New  Rules 


Keeping  the  Edge  in  U.S.  IT 

o  one  disputes  Thurow.  But 
by  the  mid-’90s,  federal  in¬ 
vestments  in  long-term  IT 
research  had  stagnated,  says 
Cita  Furlani,  director  of  the  National 
Coordination  Office  for  Information 
Technology,  Research  &  Develop¬ 
ment,  which  coordinates  investments 
in  IT  R&D  across  the  entire  govern¬ 
ment.  Four  years  ago,  the  President’s 
Information  Technology  Advisory 
Committee  (PITAC),  a  congression- 
ally  mandated  panel  of  academic  re¬ 
searchers  and  IT  industry  executives,  urged  policymakers  to 
close  the  gap.  The  panel  recommended  doubling  the  budget  for 
basic  research  in  IT  to  $2.7  billion  by  2004.  In  a  letter  to  for¬ 
mer  President  Clinton  in  1997,  committee  members  said  funding 
for  this  type  of  research  was  substantially  inadequate,  and  that 
if  left  to  private  industry  little  would  get  done.  Without  more  fed¬ 
eral  involvement,  they  feared  basic  research  would  stagnate 
indefinitely,  and  the  computing  infrastructure  the  United  States 
pioneered  would  atrophy.  Among  their  concerns,  committee 
members  felt  that  more  research  was  needed  to  improve  software 


Carnegie  Mellon  University  professor 
Raj  Reddy,  a  presidential  adviser, 
fears  politicians  don’t  value  pure 
scientific  inquiry. 


for  Individuals,  Companies,  and 
Nations  in  a  Knowledge-Based  Econ¬ 
omy  (HarperCollins,  1999),  Thurow 
says  that  companies  that  invest  in 
long-term  research  receive  only  a  24 
percent  return  on  every  dollar;  society 
gets  the  rest,  he  asserts,  from  spinoffs 
enabled  by  new  discoveries  such  as 
the  Internet.  As  a  result,  even  private 
companies  that  invest  in  basic  research 
don’t  enjoy  as  many  of  the  benefits  as 
society  at  large,  Thurow  says. 

“There’s  no  way  private  companies 
would  support  research  projects  at  a 
loss  for  10  or  12  years,  especially 
when  there’s  no  guarantee  that  they 
can  make  back  a  return  on  that  invest¬ 
ment,”  he  says.  “This  is  where  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  comes  in.” 
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SUPER  DLTtape'  IS  HERE 


(CAPE  NOT  INCLUDED.) 


EXTENDING  THE  STANDARD. 

There's  a  powerful  new  hero  in  tape  backup  systems,  Super  DLTtape. The  pinnacle  of  15  years 
of  advancements  in  archive  and  recovery  engineering.  It  features  a  blistering  transfer  rate  of 
over  22  MB  per  second  and  an  amazing  capacity  of  up  to  220  GB.  And  the  Super  DLTtape 
system  is  backward-read  compatible,  so  you  won't  leave  past  data  on  DLTtape,MIV  media 
behind.  It's  not  surprising  why  this  is  the  tape  backup  solution  trusted  5:1  by  IS/IT  managers. To 
learn  more  about  this  extraordinary  new  force  in  tape  storage,  go  to  www.CIO.superdlttechnology.com, 


SUPER 


©2001  Quantum  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  DLTtape.  the  DLTtape  logo.  Super  DLTtape  and  the  Super  DLTtape  logo  are  trademarks  of  Quantum 
Corporation.  All  specifications  reflect  2:1  data  compression. 
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reliability,  infrastructure  scalability  and  processing  power.  In 
response,  Congress  bumped  federal  funding  for  research  in  those 
areas  by  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  2000  and  another  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  2001  (the  current  budget  year),  for  a  total  of 
$1.9  billion  in  funding. 

New  Administration,  New  Agenda 

In  late  January,  PITAC  member  Ken  Kennedy,  a  computer 
science  professor  at  Rice  University,  in  Houston,  said  he 
hoped  President  Bush  would  propose  another  $300  million 
for  IT  research  in  his 
first  budget.  But  when 
the  budget  was  released 
this  April,  Bush  signaled 
his  priorities  were  else¬ 
where.  Bush  proposed  to 
increase  the  overall  bud¬ 
get  for  science  research 
by  2  percent  but  called  for  no  increases  in  spending  on  basic 
IT  research.  Instead,  he  asked  for  major  increases  in  spending 
on  science  education  and  biotechnology  research  projects. 
While  many  biotech  projects  such  as  nanotechnology  (the  art  of 
manipulating  materials  on  an  atomic  scale)  have  IT  compo¬ 
nents,  computing  isn’t  their  main  focus.  Not  surprisingly, 
because  there’s  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  spend,  the  pres¬ 
ident  proposed  only  a  modest  $56  million  increase  to  the  over¬ 
all  NSF  budget.  Meanwhile  in  Congress,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  House  Science  Committee,  Rep.  Sherwood  Boehlert 
(R-N.Y.),  named  as  his  priorities  the  same  research  areas  as 


Bush.  He  didn’t  mention  IT  in  his  maiden  speech  this  past  win¬ 
ter.  Boehlert’s  committee  sets  the  agenda  for  federal  nonde¬ 
fense  research. 

Bush  did,  however,  extend  PITAC’s  charter,  which  was  due 
to  expire,  until  June  1,  2003.  While  it’s  easy  to  dismiss  the 
importance  of  a  group  of  unofficial  advisers  that  has  no  deci¬ 
sion-making  power,  members — who  include  Irving  Wladawsky- 
Berger,  vice  president  for  technology  and  strategy  with  IBM’s 
Enterprise  Systems  Group,  and  TCP/IP  inventor  Vinton  Cerf, 
now  a  senior  vice  president  with  WorldCom — point  out  their 


access  to  the  White  House  and  Congress  means  researchers’  con¬ 
cerns  have  a  platform.  Raj  Reddy,  one  of  the  organization’s 
cochairs,  says  that  without  an  academic-oriented  body  to  keep 
the  government  on  task,  emphasis  on  funding  for  basic  research 
could  fade  like  yesterday’s  news.  “I  don’t  care  who’s  in  office,” 
says  Reddy.  “Someone  has  to  make  sure  this  type  of  funding 
remains  a  priority.” 

The  funding  crunch  isn’t  dire.  Though  President  Bush  did 
not  propose  significant  increases  to  basic  research  funding, 
Reddy  and  his  counterparts  say  existing  projects  should 
receive  enough  money  to  continue  at  their  current  pace.  Still, 


SINCE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  RELEASED  HIS  BUDGET 

IN  APRIL,  HUNDREDS  OF  SCIENTISTS  HAVE  SPOKEN 
UP  IN  FAVOR  OF  INCREASING  FUNDS  FOR  RESEARCH. 


WHERE  THE  I.T.  RESEARCH  MONEY  GOES 


Since  1985,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  led  the  federal 
government  in  funding  basic, 
nonmilitary  IT  research.  Last  year,  the 
agency  doled  out  $495  million. 

Among  the  projects  under  way: 

■  Globus,  a  $10  million  network  to 
enable  scientists  to  share  large  sets 
of  data  with  colleagues  far  and  wide. 

■  Data  modeling  and  networking  soft¬ 
ware  for  physicists  researching  gravity 
waves,  the  gravitational  forces  gener¬ 
ated  by  celestial  bodies.  The  software 
will  allow  scientists  to  analyze 


quadrillions  of  data  points  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  obtain  and  share  on  Globus. 
The  price  tag?  A  cool  $11.8  million. 

■  Purchase  of  a  new  $45  million  super¬ 
computer  capable  of  making  6  trillion  cal¬ 
culations  per  second. 

Other  agencies,  including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH),  also  bankroll  basic  IT 
research.  The  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  is  studying  embedded  sys¬ 
tems,  high-bandwidth  networks  on  demand 
and  multilingual  voice  recognition,  says  for¬ 
mer  Director  of  the  IT  Office  Shankar 


Sastry  (Sastry  left  DARPA  last  spring 
to  chair  the  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Computer  Science  Department  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley). 

NIH,  meanwhile,  is  doling  out  dol¬ 
lars  for  technology  that  aids  image- 
guided  surgery  and  supercomputers 
that  will  be  able  to  compute  relation¬ 
ships  between  molecules  in  the 
human  genome,  according  to  National 
Center  for  Research  Resources  Assoc¬ 
iate  Director  Michael  Marron.  Most  of 
these  are  eight-  to  12-year  initiatives 
that,  like  the  Internet,  have  inherent 
commercial  appeal.  -M.  Villano 
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the  computer  science  and  robotics  professor  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh  says  that  new  projects,  as 
well  as  some  that  have  barely  begun,  probably  won’t  move  too 
far  ahead  without  more  money. 

According  to  George  Strawn,  executive  officer  of  NSF’s  CISE 

directorate,  projects  sla- 

cio.com  ted  for  the  back  burner 

include  research  on  data 
modeling  using  huge 
data  sets  and  some  new 
escapades  into  advanced 
technology  for  the  Inter¬ 
net.  “These  are  the  projects  of  tomorrow,”  says  Strawn.  “With¬ 
out  further  attention  to  basic  research,  though,  they  might  never 
realize  their  full  potential.”  Bajcsy,  CISE’s  assistant  director, 
agrees:  “We  understand  that  the  government  operates  like  a  fam¬ 
ily  and  works  with  the  budget  it’s  got,  but  that’s  not  to  say  this 
isn’t  hard  to  swallow.” 

Not  everyone  is  pessimistic.  Larry  Smarr,  director  of  the 
California  Institute  for  Telecommunications  and  IT,  a  state- 
and  industry-sponsored  research  center  in  San  Diego,  notes 
that  since  Bush  released  his  budget,  literally  hundreds  of  gov¬ 
ernment  funded  scientists  have  come  out  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  research  budget  for  2002.  Smarr  also  notes  that  since  the  late 
1970s,  increased  funding  in  all  kinds  of  IT  research,  whether 
basic  or  applied,  has  received  bipartisan  support.  “In  the  long 
run,  who  knows?  Bush  could  come  back  in  2002  and  2003 
and  adhere  to  the  PITAC  recommendations.”  Adds  Boehlert:  “If 
you  don’t  think  technology  should  be  a  priority,  you’re  done 
[in  politics].  Everybody  thinks  this  stuff  is  important.” 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanc¬ 


ement  of  Science  in  May,  Boehlert  said  he  thought  some  Bush 
science-budget  proposals,  including  the  one  for  NSF,  were 
“especially  disappointing,”  but  added  that  he  thinks  the  NSF 
budget  will  improve  in  fiscal  year  2003.  A  week  later, 
Congress  proposed  spending  slightly  more  overall  for  science 
research  than  the  Bush  administration  did.  The  exact  budget 
won’t  be  set  until  the  fall. 

Carnegie  Mellon’s  Reddy  maintains,  however,  that  because 
many  politicians  still  connect  IT  research  with  defense  proj¬ 


ects,  they  won’t  ever  see  the  value  of  putting  more  money 
behind  pure  scientific  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  Anne  Armstrong, 
president  of  Virginia’s  Center  for  Innovative  Technology,  a 
partially  state-funded  high-tech  incubator,  observes  that  sup¬ 
port  for  basic  versus  applied  research  swings  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle.  The  funding  gap  between  basic  and  applied 
research  started  to  shrink  in  the  late  1990s,  when  times  were 
good.  With  the  economy  suffering,  Armstrong  thinks  the  fed¬ 
eral  funding  pendulum  is  bound  to  “swing  the  other  way,” 
diverting  funds  from  basic  research  and  providing  grants  to 
state  governments  to  bankroll  new  product  developments. 

A  New  Funding  Partnership 

That’s  not  necessarily  bad.  Brett  Berlin,  chief  scientist 
with  WareOnEarth  Communications  in  Annandale, 
Va.,  says  the  best  approach  for  funding  high-tech 
research  in  the  future  might  be  a  mix  of  grants  from 
federal  and  state  agencies.  Berlin,  a  consultant  to  the  Defense 
Department’s  High  Performance  Computing  Modernization 
program,  which  does  applied  research,  envisions  a  scenario 
in  which  academics,  government  officials  and  private  compa¬ 
nies  combine  federal  and  state  funding  to  pay  for  both  basic 
and  applied  research  projects.  Such  a  setup,  Berlin  says,  would 
be  the  best  of  all  worlds:  federal  funding  for  basic  research, 
state  funding  for  applied  research  and  collaboration  with  pri¬ 
vate  industry  to  fund  all  of  the  efforts  in  between.  In  the  end, 
he  says,  there’s  a  fine  line  between  projects  that  deal  with  pure 
science  and  those  with  a  commercial  purpose.  It’s  a  line  drawn 
according  to  how  much  time  a  project  takes. 

MIT’s  Thurow  says  a  federal-state-industry  partnership 
could  close  the  profit  gap  between  those  who  make  research 
investments  and  those  who  enjoy  the  ben¬ 
efits.  Even  government  technologists 
Bajcsy  and  Strawn  see  benefits  to  this 
approach,  noting  that  a  funding  strategy 
that  supports  every  kind  of  research  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  one  that  predominantly 
supports  one.  Armstrong  says  her  organi¬ 
zation  takes  this  approach  now,  distribut¬ 
ing  state  and  some  federal  funds  for 
research  of  all  types. 

“The  role  of  government  is  to  make  sure  it  is  solving  and 
addressing  problems  at  hand,”  says  Berlin.  “Basic  research  in 
IT  is  important,  but  it’s  not  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  Looking 
forward,  that’s  something  we  all  should  keep  in  mind.”  BE] 


Share  your  thoughts  about  how  the  government  should  invest  in  the 
future  of  IT  with  Senior  Editor  Elana  Varon  at  evaron@cio.com.  Matt 
Villano  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  New  York  City.  He  can  be  reached 
at  mjv@whalehead.com. 
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(Not  Sitting  on  a) 


Dock 


BY  BEN  WORTHEN 


How  IT  helps  the  good  ship  China  ( and  others 
like  it)  move  its  goods  from  port  to  market 


Global  Transportation 


On  Feb.  16,  2001,  six  days  into  its  voyage  from  Taiwan  to 
Seattle,  the  China,  a  64,502-ton  container  ship  longer  than 
three  football  fields  and  too  wide  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
encountered  a  force-nine  storm  near  the  Bering  Strait:  40-foot  waves  and 
50-knot  winds.  It  was  nothing  like  the  typhoon  that  almost  sank  the  ship 
three  years  before,  but  it  forced  China's  captain  to  chart  a  longer,  safer 
course.  A  week  later,  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Feb.  23,  the  ship  made  port  in  Seattle. 

Four  hours  late. 

By  midafternoon,  the  four  giant  cranes 
that  line  the  Global  Gateway  North  (GGN) 
terminal  where  the  China  docked  are  still 
motionless  and  only  the  occasional  semi¬ 
trailer  stirs  in  the  terminal’s  158-acre  lot. 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  the  shipping 
industry  uses  IT 

►  Understand  the  interdepen 
dencies  inherent  in  supply 
chain  logistics 

►  Find  out  what  lies  ahead 
for  global  commerce 
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Making  sure  that  cargo  keeps  moving— from 
the  ship  to  the  dock,  from  the  dock  to  the 
truck  or  train— is  the  key  to  profitability. 
“We're  trying  to  create  efficiencies  where 
the  downtime  is,”  says  NOL  Group  CIO  Don 
Liedtke  (left,  in  front  of  the  APL  Egypt). 


Global  Transportation 


The  first  load  of  8-foot  wide,  9-foot-6- 
inch  high,  20-foot  long  containers  should 
have  been  off  the  ship  and  piled  two-high  on 
stack  trains  bound  for  the  New  York  area 
hours  ago.  But  the  ship  reached  port  too  late 
to  hire  a  morning  crew  of  longshoremen  and 
so  the  China's  2,038  containers  and  the  car¬ 
go  inside  them  will  sit  until  the  next  shift 
comes  on.  The  1,435  containers  to  be  off¬ 
loaded  in  Seattle  won’t  leave  the  yard  until 
tomorrow  at  4  a.m. 

The  storm  that  waylaid  the  China  caused 
a  ripple  in  the  supply  chain.  Containers  will 
miss  trains.  Wait-time  snowballs  with  every 
delay.  A  container  could  arrive  in  Chicago 
an  hour  late  but  be  forced  to  wah  another 
12  for  the  next  train  to  Dallas.  That  means 
increased  storage  costs,  increased  overhead 
and  decreased  profits. 

Ripples  like  these  are  inevitable.  Shipping 
will  always  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
sea.  But  APL,  which  operates  the  China ,  has 
begun  employing  IT  to  prevent  those  ripples 
from  growing  into  waves. 

On  the  Waterfront 

The  waterfront  has  changed  a  lot  since  Terry 
Malloy,  Marlon  Brando’s  troubled  ex-boxer 
in  the  1954  film  On  the  Waterfront,  used 
hooks  and  muscle  to  unload  ships.  Back 
then,  unloading  took  weeks,  and  by  the  time 
it  was  done,  longshoremen  often  had  looted 
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Fully  loaded,  the  China  heads 
for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
APL’s  Oakland,  Calif.,  port. 


a  significant  portion  of  the  cargo.  The  indus¬ 
try  considered  the  theft  a  standard  cost  of 
doing  business.  In  the  1970s,  containeriza¬ 
tion — the  practice  of  loading  freight  into 
boxes  that  doubled  as  railcars  and  truck- 
trailers — significantly  reduced  the  losses  and 
revolutionized  the  way  goods  were  shipped. 

Today,  about  55  percent  of  all  interna¬ 
tional  freight  is  shipped  in  containers. 


Thinking  Inside  the  Box 


A  brief  history  of  containerization 

During  World  War  II,  the  military  experimented  with  a  new,  faster  way  to  ship  cargo:  con¬ 
tainerization.  Previously,  cargo  had  been  loaded  in  bulk— a  crate  here  and  sack  there,  a 
piece  of  machinery  in  the  corner— which  required  the  goods  to  be  packed  and  repacked  at 
every  stop  along  a  trip.  With  the  advent  of  containerization,  cargo  could  be  packed  into  a 
giant  box  at  one  end,  shipped  on  rail,  truck  and  ship,  and  unpacked  upon  arrival.  The  time 
saved  was  incredible.  Before  containerization,  it  could  take  weeks  to  unload  a  ship.  Today, 
a  ship  three  times  as  big  can  be  fully  unloaded  in  a  couple  of  days. 

While  containerization  helped  the  Allies  win  the  war,  it  didn’t  catch  on  commercially  until 
the  ’60s— APL’s  fleet  wasn’t  fully  containerized  until  the  mid-’70s.  Since  then,  the  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  on  building  bigger  and  bigger  ships.  In  1988,  APL  built  the  first  vessel  that 
was  too  large  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Today,  the  biggest  ships  can  hold  6,600  containers 
and  are  so  ;ig  that  you  could  take  New  York’s  World  Trade  Center  apart  and  reassemble  it 
inside  the  ship.  -B.  Worthen 


Thanks  in  part  to  what  until  recently  had 
been  a  booming  U.S.  economy  and  a  revital¬ 
ized  Asian  economy,  container  shipments — 
and  profits  for  the  shipping  lines — have 
reached  an  all-time  high.  According  to  U.K.- 
based  Drewry  Shipping  Consultants,  a 
record  229.3  million  TEUs  (20-foot  equiva¬ 
lency  units,  or  one  small  container,  shipping’s 
standard  unit  of  measure)  passed  through 
world  ports  in  2000,  up  10.8  percent  from 
1999.  And  the  forecast  for  2001  is  even  bet¬ 
ter:  Drewry  predicts  another  record-breaking 
year  with  244.5  million  TEUs. 

Shipping  lines  are  reporting  astounding 
earnings,  including  the  three  largest:  the 
recently  merged  Maersk-Sealand  based  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  the  London-based 
P&O  Nedlloyd  and  APL.  APL’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Singapore-based  Neptune  Orient 
Lines  (NOL),  reported  earnings  of  $178  mil¬ 
lion  in  2000,  nearly  double  1999’s  $94  mil¬ 
lion.  (APL  accounted  for  81  percent  of  its 
parent’s  business.)  Even  more  remarkable 
is  that  this  quantum  leap  in  earnings 
occurred  with  only  a  9  percent  increase  in 
total  revenues. 

The  key  to  the  rise  in  earnings,  experts 
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PHOTOS  PROVIDED  BY  APL 


What  can  fit  in  one  container? 

1,000  crates  of  Chiquita  bananas...  25,000  Gap  blouses... 
33,000  Nike  Air  Jordan  sneakers...  132,500  VHS  copies  of 

Gladiator 


Each  piece  of  equipment  a  container  touches— ships,  cranes,  trucks,  trains— adds 
complexity.  Above,  second  from  right,  a  trucker  in  his  MIV  (mobile  inventory  vehicle) 
checks  the  location  of  a  container  on  his  monitor. 


agree,  is  the  efficiencies  the  industry  has 
gained  with  IT.  Until  the  1990s,  for  example, 
containers  were  tracked  and  routed  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  invoice  that  was  clothespinned 
to  the  box.  Today,  APL  scanners  automati¬ 
cally  update  an  integrated  container-tracking 
system,  informing  it  when  containers  enter 
and  leave  the  yard.  APL  also  uses  sophisti¬ 
cated  planning  software  that  helps  devise 
strategies  for  loading  and  unloading  ships 
most  efficaciously.  And  by  combining  all 
that  functionality  into  one  terminal  manage¬ 
ment  application,  the  company  now  pos¬ 
sesses  supply  chain  visibility — the  ability 
to  see  where  every  container  or  shipment  is 
at  all  times. 

“APL’s  investment  in  technology  has 
worked  in  their  favor  from  the  standpoint 
that  they  are  now  perceived  as  an  industry 
leader,”  says  Doug  Coates,  a  partner  in  the 
San  Francisco-based  transportation  consul¬ 
tancy  Manalytics.  Indeed,  when  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce ,  the  global  transportation 
trade  magazine,  named  APL  its  container 
carrier  of  the  year  in  2000,  it  cited  the 
increased  efficiency  the  line  has  gained  from 
IT.  That  greater  efficiency  is  how  APL  hopes 


to  differentiate  itself  in  what  is  essentially  a 
commodity  business. 

Off-Loading  the  China 

At  6  in  the  evening,  seven-and-a-half  hours 
after  docking,  four  crews  totaling  88  long¬ 
shoreman,  six  semis  and  one  crane  finally 
start  unloading  the  China.  Two  hundred 
thirty-five  New  York-bound  containers — 
Gap  blouses  and  the  like — have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  high-priority  and  come  off  the  boat 
early  in  the  operation.  The  goal  is  to  have 
them  across  the  terminal  and  loaded  onto  a 
train  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  yard 
by  1  a.m.  Three  Union  Pacific  engines  will 
begin  hauling  the  cargo  east  three  hours  later. 

Every  piece  of  equipment  a  container 
touches — ships,  cranes,  trucks,  trains — adds 
complexity.  Before  one  container  of  Gap 
blouses,  for  example,  leaves  the  yard,  it  will 
be  touched  four  times:  by  the  longshoremen 
on  board,  by  the  crane  that  takes  it  off  the 
ship,  by  the  truck  that  carries  it  across  the 
yard  and  by  the  crane  that  lifts  it  off  the 
truck  and  places  it  onto  the  train.  In  care¬ 
fully  controlled  tests,  APL  can  perform  this 
sweaty  ballet  in  57  seconds.  It  doesn’t  go 


that  fast  in  real  life,  but  they  get  close — 
about  five  minutes  barring  complications. 

“We’re  trying  to  create  efficiencies  where 
the  downtime  is,”  says  NOL  Group  CIO 
Don  Liedtke.  “And  that’s  logistics.”  And 
that’s  where  APL’s  proprietary  logistics  sys¬ 
tem,  Spares,  comes  in.  Thanks  to  Spares,  the 
Seattle  terminal  possesses  a  graphic  display  of 
the  China's  load  that  was  keyed  in  back  in 
Taiwan.  Each  container  on  the  China  shows 
up  onscreen,  color-coded  by  its  intended  des¬ 
tination.  All  the  blue-shaded  containers  are 
unloaded  in  Seattle.  Dark  blue  is  local  cargo 
that  will  be  transferred  to  trucks;  light  blue 
containers  will  be  loaded  onto  eastbound 
trains.  Green  containers  will  stay  on  board. 
They’re  headed  for  Los  Angeles. 

APL  planners  knew  the  China  would  be 
late  ever  since  that  storm  blew  up  in  the 
Bering  Strait  seven  days  ago,  and  they’ve 
used  Spares  to  attempt  to  compensate.  The 
ship  will  be  unloaded  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  they  can  devise.  No  Los  Angeles- 
bound  containers  will  be  off-loaded  only  to 
be  put  back  later.  Those  Gap  blouses — a 
high-priority  item  for  a  high-profit  cus¬ 
tomer — will  receive  special  attention. 
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‘If  you  do  a  million  of  anything  in  a  year,  you  need  a  fairly  reliable  script.  ” 

-Nathaniel  Seeds,  Los  Angeles  director  of  terminal  process 


Spares,  Liedtke  explains,  can  track  indi¬ 
vidual  containers  across  the  yard  once  they 
are  placed  on  chassis-wheeled  platforms  that 
allow  trucks  to  haul  containers.  Each  chas¬ 
sis  has  an  electronic  identity  tag  so  that  a 
mobile  inventory  vehicle  (MIV) — a  Ford 
Explorer  with  two  ultrasonic  sensors  and  a 
radio  frequency  tag  reader  mounted  on  the 
back — can  drive  through  the  terminal  and 
pick  up  signals  from  each  of  Seattle’s  3,000- 
plus  chassis  in  the  terminal.  The  MIVs  trans¬ 
mit  the  chassis’  location  through  a  wireless 
LAN  to  a  server,  which  in  turn  updates  the 
Spares  system.  Spares  then  updates  its 
graphic  map  of  the  yard  in  real-time.  When 
a  trucker  comes  for  a  container  or  returns 
an  empty  one,  automated  readers  installed 
in  cameras  at  the  terminal  gatehouse  scan  the 
chassis,  and  Spares  tells  the  driver  where  to 
go  to  pick  up  his  next  load. 

At  GGN,  APL  is  also  experimenting  with 
GPS  technology.  Tractors,  top-picks  and 
cranes  equipped  with  GPS  sensors  transmit 
the  location  of  chassis  and  containers.  The 
system  works  with  Spares  to  create  a  virtual 
map  of  the  yard  displaying  the  location  and 
status  of  each  chassis.  Gray  rectangles  are 
empty  chassis;  green  are  chassis  with  con¬ 
tainers.  Purple  is  for  chassis  parked  in  the 
right  row  but  the  wrong  space;  red  is  wrong 
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row,  wrong  space.  A  few  hours  before  APL 
starts  unloading  the  China ,  there’s  a  lot  of 
purple  and  red.  That’s  the  result  of  human 
error.  Sometimes  a  driver  can’t  park  a  chas¬ 
sis  in  its  assigned  slot  because  the  chassis  next 
to  it  is  poorly  parked,  says  Bruce  Kuenzi, 


APL’s  administrator  for  Spares  in  Seattle. 
And  sometimes,  he  adds,  truckers  “don’t  like 
parking  where  they’re  supposed  to.” 

With  GPS,  the  working  map  of  the  yard 
can  be  updated  to  account  for  those  errors  in 
real-time.  Without  GPS,  a  mistake  might  not 
be  noticed,  and  a  trucker  might  not  find  his 
appointed  chassis  until  an  MIV  drives  by.  It 
might  seem  like  a  small  matter,  says  Liedtke, 
but  “two  minutes  makes  a  difference  over  a 
million  moves.” 

With  crews  working  around  the  clock, 
the  1,120  Seattle-bound  containers  (60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  China's  2,800  containers  are  des¬ 
tined  for  Los  Angeles)  are  fully  unloaded  by 
3  a.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  25,  and  placed  on  trains 
or  parked  in  the  yard  awaiting  truck  pickup. 

The  China  leaves  port  for  Los  Angeles 
that  day. 

On  time. 

Not  Everybody  Loves  L.A. 

Two  days  later,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  27,  the 
China  arrives  at  Global  Gateway  South 
(GGS),  APL’s  operation  in  Los  Angeles — the 
largest  terminal  in  the  United  States.  Opened 


How  to  Talk  (Modern)  Longshoreman 


A  dockside  glossary 

Berth  The  wharf  where  a  ship  is  tied  up. 

Bill  of  Lading  (B/L)  The  document  that 
certifies  that  a  shipment  has  left  the 
terminal. 

Chassis  The  wheeled  flatbed  pulled  by  a 
tractor,  on  which  a  container  is  placed. 

Container  A  rectangular  box, 
generally  made  of  steel,  in 
which  cargo  is  placed. 

Gantry  Crane  A  specially 
designed  crane  that  transfers 
containers  between  vessels 
and  chassis.  According  to 
APL,  the  cranes  in  Oakland, 

Calif.,  were  the  inspiration 


for  the  robot  warriors  in  Star  Wars:  The 
Phantom  Menace.  (At  press  time,  Star 
Wars  director  George  Lucas  was  unavail¬ 
able  for  comment.) 

Gatehouse  The  point  where  trucks  arrive 
and  depart  a  terminal. 

Intermodal  The  transportation  of  contain¬ 
ers  via  more  than  one  mode 
of  transportation. 

Post-Panamax  A  ship  too 
wide  to  fit  through  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Stackcar  A  railroad  car 
that  has  containers  stacked 
two-high.  -B.  Worthen 
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Global  Transportation 


in  May  1997,  it  covers  275  acres  and  has 
most  of  the  same  technology  as  its  Seattle 
counterpart  minus  the  experimental  GPS 
tracking  and  fully  automated  gate  system. 
The  terminal  moved  960,000  individual  con¬ 
tainers  in  2000,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles’s  record-setting  4.9  million, 
which  was  up  from  3.8  million  in  1999  and 
almost  double  1995’s  2.5  million.  Those 
969,000  TEUs,  says  Director  of  Terminal 
Process  Nathaniel  Seeds,  is  more  than  the 
entire  port  of  Seattle,  the  nation’s  sixth- 
largest  port,  handles  in  a  year  and  is  four 
times  the  volume  of  APL’s  GGN  terminal. 
(See  “How  Your  Home  Port  Stacks  Up,” 
Page  116.)  The  sheer  volume  at  GGS  makes 
it  a  significantly  tougher  operation  to  run. 

“If  you  do  a  million  of  anything  in  a  year, 
you  need  to  have  a  fairly  reliable  script,”  says 
Seeds.  Over  3,000  trucks  pass  through  the 
GGS  gates  every  day — 95  percent  between  7 


a.m.  and  5  p.m.  The  late  arrival  of  a  ship  like 
the  China,  Seeds  says,  creates  yard  congestion 
and  in  a  worst-case  scenario  forces  another 
vessel  to  ride  the  tides  until  a  berth  opens, 
resulting  in  more  missed  trains  and  fleets  of 
waiting  trucks  with  frustrated  drivers  twid¬ 
dling  their  thumbs  behind  the  wheels. 

That,  explains  Liedtke,  is  bad  for  APL’s 
reputation.  “Truckers  make  their  money  by 
the  number  of  loads  they  can  carry,”  he  says. 
“If  they  can  get  in  and  out,  maybe  they  can 
carry  three  or  four  loads  a  day.  But  if  they 
get  one  where  they’re  sitting  in  a  yard  for 
two  hours,  they  may  not  want  to  come  over 
and  take  a  load.” 

That’s  the  problem  confronting  the  man¬ 
ager  of  global  logistics  for  a  major  importer, 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  APL,  he 
charges,  has  “had  growth  it  can’t  deal  with.” 
His  company’s  truckers,  the  source  contin¬ 
ues,  aren’t  eager  to  pick  up  APL  containers 


because  they  say  they  can  get  only  two  in  a 
day  versus  six  from  another  carrier.  “They 
know  they’ll  be  late  for  dinner,”  he  says. 

During  the  previous  peak  season,  spring 
through  fall,  the  complaints  against  APL 
included  long  lines  at  the  gates  and  conges¬ 
tion  in  the  yard  itself.  The  source  charges  that 
up  to  10  percent  of  APL  containers  shipped 
through  GGS  arrived  at  his  company’s  ware¬ 
houses  late.  The  problem,  he  says,  could  be 
solved  by  simply  expanding  the  terminal. 

APL’s  vice  president  of  operations  for  the 
Americas,  William  A.  Hamlin,  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  congestion  problem  and  says  that 
APL  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  open 
additional  gates,  expand  operational  hours 
and  hire  more  experienced  longshoremen. 
There  are  also  plans  to  expand  the  terminal; 
another  25  acres  opened  in  April  and  an 
additional  75  acres  of  landfill  are  planned. 
However,  Jeff  Leong,  a  former  spokesman 
for  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  explains  that  it 
could  be  anywhere  from  two  to  five  years 
before  those  75  acres  are  usable.  In  the 
meantime,  APL  will  continue  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  its  in-terminal  efficiency.  But  even  that 
strategy  is  fraught  with  problems. 

According  to  Neil  Davidson,  a  director 
for  Drewry  Shipping  Consultants,  the  labor 
situation  in  the  United  States  makes  it  hard 
for  new  technologies  to  get  adopted  with¬ 
out  protracted  negotiations  with  Terry 
Malloy’s  old  pals,  the  International  Long¬ 
shoreman  and  Warehouse  Union  (ILWU), 
whose  members  work  every  port  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  APL  officials  are  hesitant 
even  to  mention  innovations  such  as  the 
automated  gate  readers,  which  could  some¬ 
day  replace  union  gatehouse  workers. 

The  ILWU,  says  union  spokesman  Steve 
Stallone,  is  not  opposed  to  technology  per 
se  but  just  wants  to  make  sure  it  is  imple¬ 
mented  in  a  manner  that  works  for  his  mem¬ 
bership.  Stallone  points  to  the  Mechani¬ 
zation  and  Modernization  Agreement  of 
1960,  which  mandates  that:  ILWU  members 
will  be  trained  on  new  technology,  the  tech¬ 
nology  cannot  be  used  to  cause  speedups  in 
work,  and  the  union  members  will  get  a 
share  of  the  increased  wealth  produced  by 


“Two  minutes  makes  a  difference  over  a  million  moves. 


-Bruce  Kuenzi,  APL’s  administrator  for  Spares  in  Seattle  (APL's 
proprietary  logistics  system),  one  of  whose  responsibilities  is  making 
sure  that  the  right  container  is  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
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ONE  PART  STRATEGY, 

ONE  PART  WORK  HORSE 


With  innovation  constantly  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game,  flawless  IT 
implementation  isn’t  enough.  Having  the 
vision  to  set  the  strategy  that  will  drive 
the  business  is  what  defines  true  end-to-end 
IT.  With  more  CMM  Level  5  facilities  than 
any  other  company  in  the  world,  flawless 
implementation  by  TCS  is  a  given. 


But  strategy  is  where  the  game  begins. 


And  we  play  to  win. 
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Ten  largest  home  ports  in  the  U.S.  by  TEU*  in  1999 

1.  Long  Beach  4,408,480  6.  Seattle  1,490,048 

2.  Los  Angeles  3,828,851  7.  Charleston  1,482,995 

3.  New  York/New  Jersey  2,828,878  8.  Tacoma  1,271,011 

4.  San  Juan  2,084,711  9.  Savannah  793,165 

5.  Oakland  1,663,756  10.  Miami  777,821 

SOURCE:  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PORT  AUTHORITIES 
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Five  largest  foreign  ports  in  the  world  by  TEU*  in  1998 

1.  Singapore  15,136,000 

2.  Hong  Kong  14,582,000 

3.  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan  6,271,000 

4.  Rotterdam  6,004,00 

5.  Busan,  South  Korea  4,539,000 


20-foot  equivalency  units 
or  one  small  container, 
the  shipping  industry’s 
standard  unit  of  measure. 


the  new  technology.  “The  work  will  change 
and  how  it  gets  done  will  change,”  says 
Stallone.  “We  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
it  remains  union  work.” 

Looking  Inside  the  Container 

While  the  new  technologies  APL  is  testing 
await  full  implementation,  the  company 
hopes  it  can  count  on  customer  service  to 
set  it  apart  from  its  competitors.  The  key 
to  this  effort  is  Homeport  (www.apl.com), 
APL’s  online  container  management  system. 
Launched  in  April  1999,  Homeport  taps 
the  same  database  as  Spares  and  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  check  the  status  of  in-transit 
blouses,  bananas  and  Barbie  dolls.  The  site 
averages  1.2  million  hits  and  200,000  trans¬ 
actions  a  month.  The  location  information 
available  online  is  updated  approximately 
every  12  hours.  Rod  Pyle,  APL’s  e-com- 
merce  manager  for  the  Americas,  says  that 
the  company  has  the  capability  to  make 
container  information  available  in  real-time 
but  customers  don’t  need  that  level  of 
detail.  (APL  competitor  CSX,  the  former 
owner  of  Maersk  Sealand,  announced  in 
February  plans  to  make  real-time  data 


available  on  its  website,  www.csx.com.) 

Yossi  Sheffi,  head  of  the  center  for  trans¬ 
portation  studies  and  professor  at  MIT, 
thinks  there’s  another  reason  APL  does  not 
update  its  information  more  frequently. 
According  to  Sheffi,  too  much  transparency 
can  be  a  bad  thing.  “If  you  peek  into  the 
system,  you  will  see  that  there  are  1,000 
loads  and  that  maybe  300  are  late,”  Sheffi 
says.  “Of  course,  they  will  take  corrective 
efforts  and  get  them  to  you  on  time.  But 
if  you  think  300  are  late,  you  would  panic.” 

The  China  provides  a  perfect  example  of 
what  Sheffi  means.  With  real-time  updating, 
customers  who  logged  in  to  Homeport  on, 
say,  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  17,  would  have 
learned  that  the  ship  was  not  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be  and  was  behind  schedule.  But 
by  Sunday,  when  the  information  was  actu¬ 
ally  updated,  the  gap  had  been  closed  and 
curious  Web  users  would  see  on-time  cargo. 

cio.com _ 

Read  more  on  our  SUPPLY  CHAIN 
MANAGEMENT  RESEARCH  CENTER 
at  www.cio.com/scm. 


What  Lies  Ahead 

Logistical  efficiency,  says  Liedtke,  is  the  ship¬ 
ping  industry’s  Holy  Grail.  APL  is  currently 
looking  into  optical  character  recognition 
technology,  in  addition  to  more  GPS  tech¬ 
nologies,  to  speed  up  the  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  process.  Spares  still  requires  human 
intervention  to  plan  a  ship’s  load.  One  day, 
that  may  also  be  automated. 

Finally,  ships  are  getting  bigger.  The  largest 
vessels  plying  the  sea  lanes  are  now  6,600 
TEUs;  there’s  no  reason  why  they  couldn’t 
grow  to  8,000  or  even  10,000  TEUs.  Of 
course,  larger  ships  carrying  more  cargo 
demand  more  cranes,  trucks,  trains  and  long¬ 
shoremen,  each  adding  layer  upon  layer  of 
logistical  complexity  for  IT  to  tackle. 

In  the  meantime,  ships  like  the  China 
crisscross  the  ocean,  traveling  between  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore  and  other  Asian  ports 
before  returning,  fully  loaded,  to  the  United 
States. 

Right  on  schedule. 

Barring,  of  course,  bad  weather.  BE] 


Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  ( bworthen@cio.com )  re¬ 
ports  on  new  technologies  and  the  CIO’s  role. 
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GETTING  ALIGNMENT  RIGHT 


TIMES  OF  ECONOMIC  UNCERTAINTY  are  also  times  of  great 

opportunity.  They  force  us  to  rethink  our  strategies  and  visions,  to  re¬ 
examine  how  we  deploy  our  resources,  and  to  jettison  marginal  areas  of 
the  business  and  focus  on  those  contributing  most  to  the  bottom  line.  It's 
often  during  this  rethinking  process  that  we  hit  upon  new  ways  of  work¬ 
ing  together  that  in  turn  create  imaginative,  breakthrough  models. 

DIFFERENT  VOICES/SHARED  VISIONS:  GETTING  ALIGNMENT 
RIGHT,  October  14  -  16,  2001  at  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort  in 
Rancho  Mirage,  CA,  lets  senior  technology  and  business  executives 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  them  and  share  new  approaches.  Our  pre¬ 
senters  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  senior  executives  who  are  finding  new 
ways  of  energizing  and  mobilizing  IT  and  business  units.  They  are  forming 
shared  visions  that  create  new  value,  a  higher  ROI,  and  more  strategic 
deployment  of  technology. 


This  October  also  marks  a  special  milestone:  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives® 
conference.  Do  plan  to  join  us,  and  add  your  voice  to  the  vision. 


October  14  -  16,  2001 


The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort 


Rancho  Mirage,  California 


is  10ns 


GETTING  ALIGNMENT  RIGHT 


THE 


CIOs:  Grab  your  favorite  (or 
maybe  your  least  favorite)  CXO. 
Get  off-campus  and  spend 
some  quality  time,  engage  in 
serious  discussions  and  take 
advantage  of  networking  and 
other  bonding  activities.  Call 
us  at  800  366-0246;  fax  us 
at  508  879-7720;  or  visit  us 
at  www.cio.com/conferences. 


INTERNET  and  related  technologies  have  spawned  entirely  new  business 
methods  and  models;  virtually  every  organization  has  new  e-business  units 
headed  by  managers  with  titles  unknown  just  a  few  years  ago.  CEOs,  CFOs  and 
other  CXOs  have  more  to  say  about  the  technology  decision-making  process, 
while  CIOs  are  expected  to  contribute  more  to  the  business  strategy.  The  defi¬ 
nitions  of  customer  and  partner  have  changed  —  and  their  expectations  of  your 
company  have  changed  as  well. 

Today's  economy  is  putting  even  greater  pressures  on  IT  and  business  to  be  in 
closer  alignment.  Companies  are  placing  a  heavier  burden  on  IT  to  help  launch 
initiatives  that  focus  on  the  customer,  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities,  bol¬ 
ster  the  bottom  line,  and  improve  cost  efficiencies  in  existing  operations. 

These  efforts  require  solid  strategies,  clear  prioritization,  the  understanding 
and  buy-in  from  traditional  and  e-business  units,  and  the  right  infrastructure  and 
resources  in  place  to  support  it  all.  Turf  wars  and  finger-pointing  definitely  won't 
cut  it;  success  will  only  come  when  different  voices  embrace  shared  visions. 
Executives  in  both  business  and  IT  camps  need  to  create  an  environment,  and 
fashion  a  partnership  and  process  to  make  this  happen. 

For  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives®  conference,  we've  tailored  an  agenda  to  help 
CIOs  and  CXOs  meet  the  new  challenges  and  take  advantage  of  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Learn  how  to  "get  it  right"  from  the  different  voices  and  experiences  of 
top  business  and  technology  executives,  and  move  on  to  create  your  own  suc¬ 
cess  stories  born  of  your  shared  visions. 

We'll  also  have  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  existing  bonds  and  develop  new 
ones  during  the  Sunday  morning  golf  tournament,  at  informal  breakfast  round¬ 
tables,  lunches,  receptions,  our  Tuesday  night  Harvest  Moon  CIO  dinner,  and  at 
other  hospitality  events. 

Join  us  at  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort,  in  the  heart  of  the  world-renowned 
Palm  Springs  area,  for  a  spectacular  desert  setting  surrounded  by  breathtaking 
mountain  ranges. 


Sharing  their  voices 

and  visions  with  us: 

ANDREA  ANANIA,  senior  vice  president  &  CIO,  Cigna  Corp.,  on  how  you  align  IT  to 
deliver  strategic  applications  rapidly  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  money  being  spent. 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN,  psychologist,  holistic  medicine  doctor,  comedian,  and  co¬ 
author  of  Dealing  With  People  You  Can't  Stand  —  How  to  Bring  Out  the  Best  in 
People  at  Their  Worst.  (Serious  stuff,  in  a  funny  package.) 

ROBERT  COHEN,  vice  president  &  CIO,  and  DR.  JAMES  PUSEY,  vice  president  of 
marketing,  AstraZeneca,  on  the  prerequisites,  process  and  benefits  of  co-evolving 
business  and  IT  strategies. 

J.  BRIAN  FERGUSON,  president,  Chemicals  Group,  and  ROGER  K.  MOWEN,  vice 
president,  Global  Customer  Services  Group  &  CIO,  Eastman  Chemical,  on  develop¬ 
ing  relationships  that  enable  the  business  to  grow. 

MARTHA  HELLER,  the  force  behind  www.cio. corn's  Sound  Off,  and  now  director  of  its 
Best  Practice  Exchange.  She  brings  along  a  panel  of  CIOs  willing  to  share  both 
visions  and  nightmares. 

JANEY  PLACE,  executive  vice  president,  E-Commerce  Strategy,  Mellon  Financial 
Corporation,  on  how  you  get  everyone  to  understand,  accept  and  begin  acting 
in  new  roles  when  it  comes  to  e-business. 

RICK  SWANBORG,  president  and  founder  of  ICEX.  In  his  time,  a  manager,  consultant, 
researcher,  and  entrepreneur;  now,  head  of  a  research  and  content  management 
firm  dedicated  to  helping  business  leaders  make  better  decisions  on  leveraging 
information  technology. 

BRUCE  TULGAN,  author  of  Winning  the  Talent  Wars,  on  the  new  attitudes  of  Generations 
X  and  Y  toward  the  traditional  employment  relationship,  and  what  these  very  differ¬ 
ent  voices  can  contribute  to  our  organizations. 

DR.  JAMES  WETHERBE,  our  conference  moderator,  professor  of  IT  at  Texas  Tech 
University,  on  aligning  clicks  with  bricks  strategies. 

Plus  special  addresses  by: 

CLAYTON  CHRISTENSEN,  author  of  The  Innovator's  Dilemma,  and  professor  at 

the  Harvard  Business  School,  on  how  established  companies  can  use  disruptive 
innovations  to  create  new  growth  opportunities. 

DR.  DENNIS  N.  T.  PERKINS,  author  of  Leading  at  the  Edge:  Leadership  Lessons 
from  the  Extraordinary  Saga  of  Shack/eton's  Antarctic  Expedition,  sharing  what 
voices  from  the  past  can  teach  us  about  a  group  that  remained  cohesive, 
congenial,  and  mercifully  alive  despite  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 
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GETTING  ALIGNMENT  RIGHT 


_l  I  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO 
events. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 


PHONE  FAX 


E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  conference, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


TJY1 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

O  IT  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,680 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 

O  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $3,000 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  hotel 
reservations,  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

Arrival  Date _  Departure  date _ 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  {IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  between 
8am  -  5pm  PST  at  760  328-5955  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
conference  to  receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  government/military  participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee 
your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will 
be  released  on  Sept.  21,  2001.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not 
received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will 
be  released  from  the  CIO  room  block. 


□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $350 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
conference-related  functions  including  all  scheduled  meals, 
receptions,  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included. 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee 

includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  displays, 
conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note 
that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may 

cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up  to  Sept.  14,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations 
between  Sept.  15  -  Sept.  28,  2001.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for 
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■Net  Gain? 

Microsoft  .Net  promises  a  platform  for  an  integrated,  service-oriented  Web 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 
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RUNNING  A  21ST  CENTURY  information  appli¬ 
ance  with  20th  century  software  is  not  unlike 
powering  an  airliner  with  steam  engines. 

That’s  Microsoft’s  stated  rationale,  anyway, 
for  pushing  ahead  with  .Net,  its  vision  for  com¬ 


puting.  Introduced  with  great  fanfare  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  .Net  promises  to  use  the 
Internet  to  seamlessly  interconnect  devices,  data 
and  applications.  Based  on  XML,  .Net  is  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  users  to  access  applications  and 
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data  wherever  they  may  be  on  whatever 
device  is  most  convenient. 

But  is  .Net  good  news  for  the  software 
giant’s  customers?  As  details  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  .Net  strategy  emerge,  observers  are 
raising  questions  about  the  risks  that  ac¬ 
company  such  a  radical  shift  in  software 


- 1  Emerging 

Jean-Christophe  Cimetiere,  CEO  and  lead 
analyst  of  TechMetrix,  a  Waltham,  Mass.- 
based  research  company.  The  .Net  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  able  to  run  on  any  OS  that 
supports  the  .Net  run-time  platform,  in¬ 
cluding  Windows  95/98/ME,  Windows 
NT,  Windows  CE  and  Windows  2000,  as 


“The  old  way  simply  won’t  be  an  option. 
We  will  see  .Net  become  the  standard.” 

-Craig  Roth,  senior  program  director,  Meta  Group 


direction.  Additionally,  many  Microsoft 
customers  may  soon  find  themselves 
being  hauled  onto  the  Internet  against 
their  will.  “Current  Microsoft  customers 
won’t  be  able  to  buy  software  that  isn’t 
.Net  in  certain  applications,”  says  Craig 
Roth,  a  senior  program  director  at  the 
Meta  Group,  a  technology  research  com¬ 
pany  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “The  old  way 
simply  won’t  be  an  option.  We  will  see 
.Net  become  the  standard.” 

The  Technology 

The  Microsoft  .Net  structure  consists  of 
several  different  components.  The  tech¬ 
nology’s  primary  development  tools  are 
the  .Net  Framework,  a  set  of  program¬ 
ming  interfaces,  and  Visual  Studio.Net,  a 
multilanguage  suite  of  programming  tools. 
Another  essential  element  is  the  .Net 
Building  Block  Services,  which  handle 
message  delivery,  file  storage,  user  prefer¬ 
ences  and  other  activities,  making  it  easy 
for  users  to  move  among  applications, 
services  and  even  environments. 

The  Simple  Object  Access  Protocol 
(SOAP) — which  uses  XML  syntax  to  send 
text  commands  across  the  Internet — will 
allow  .Net  to  automatically  leverage  the 
Internet’s  powerful  communication  capa¬ 
bilities  to  move  information  between 
devices  and  applications.  “Applications 
and  devices  will  be  able  to  contact  each 
other  and  exchange  data  without  the  user’s 
awareness  or  active  participation,”  says 


well  as  the  upcoming  Windows  XP.  It’s 
even  possible  that  versions  of  the  run-time 
platform  could  be  built  for  operating  sys¬ 
tems  other  than  Windows,  claims  Micro¬ 
soft.  Still,  while  the  company  has  hinted 
at  cross-platform  portability,  the  reality  is 
that  on  the  server  side  the  first  version  of 
.Net  will  be  primarily  dependent  on 
Windows  2000. 

Unlike  Windows,  .Net  won’t  ship  as  a 
standalone  product  on  a  specific  date. 
Instead,  the  company  will  gradually  in¬ 
corporate  the  technology  into  a  variety 
of  new  and  existing  products.  Microsoft, 
for  example,  is  planning  to  offer  its  Office 
productivity  programs  in  subscription- 
based  form.  The  company  is  also  mak¬ 
ing  all  of  its  new  software  applets,  includ¬ 
ing  its  free  Hotmail  e-mail  product  and 
MSN  Messenger  instant-messaging  prod¬ 
uct,  available  as  .Net  services.  “Over  the 
next  few  years,  we’ll  see  a  wide  range  of 
applications,  particularly  ERP  and  CRM 
products,  take  advantage  of  this  technol¬ 
ogy,”  says  Roth. 

Microsoft  is  also  hoping  to  lure  an  array 
of  third-party  software  and  content  com¬ 
panies  to  .Net.  In  March,  for  example, 
eBay  announced  that  it  is  adopting  .Net 
technology  with  the  goal  of  letting  cus¬ 
tomers  access  the  online  marketplace  on 
devices  other  than  computers.  In  fact,  some 
observers  believe  that  third  parties,  rather 
than  end  users,  will  be  the  key  to  .Net’s 
future.  “To  a  large  extent,  the  future  of 


Technology 


Scalable  Security 

Cylink  has  begun  shipping  its 
NetHawk  3.0  virtual  private 
network  client.  The  software 
allows  remote  desktop  and 
notebook  computers  to  securely 
communicate  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  corporate  networks 
over  the  Internet  and  other 
TCP/IP  connections.  The  new 
client  also  enables  several  other 
enhanced  features,  including 
improved  network  interoperabil¬ 
ity,  better  security  and  quality  of 
service  options.  Administrators 
can  manage  multiple  NetHawk 
clients  and  gateway  servers  from 
a  single  interface— the  NetHawk 
Privacy  Manager.  The  Privacy 
Manager  also  includes  a  certifi¬ 
cate  authority  designed  to  speed 
deployment  into  small  (less  than 
500  users)  operations.  Pricing 
begins  at  $3,500  and  varies  by 
connection  speed  and  number 
of  connections.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.cylink.com  or 
call  800  533-3958. 
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Middleware  Master 

PricewaterhouseCoopers’s 
spinoff  UDICo  has  announced 
the  availability  of  its  XML-based 
middleware  solution,  TierBroker. 
The  product  runs  on  a  variety  of 
platforms,  including  Windows 
and  several  flavors  of  Unix,  and 
provides  connections  among 
applications  without  significant 
custom  coding.  TierBroker 
Standard  Edition  ($5,000  per 
server  domain)  is  intended  to 
work  as  a  desktop  tool  and  can 
connect  any  ODBC-compatible 
applications.  TierBroker  Enterprise 
Edition  ($30,000  per  server 
domain)  supports  a  larger  variety 
of  applications,  including  those 
from  Oracle  and  Siebel.  To  down¬ 
load  a  demonstration  version, 
visit  www.udico.com.  For  more 
information,  call  212  607-7580. 


.Net  hinges  on  how  many  third-party  com¬ 
panies  Microsoft  can  win  over,”  says  Roth. 

The  Benefits 

The  claimed  key  benefit  to  .Net  is  that  it 
will  enable  an  organization’s  employees, 
customers  and  business  partners  to  share 
information  easily.  An  experienced  user 
could  write  a  Word  document  and  inte¬ 
grate  it  with  an  Excel  spreadsheet  or  other 
application  and  then  access  it  from  the 
office,  at  home  or  from  a  hotel  room  on 
a  desktop,  notebook  or  even  a  handheld. 

Microsoft  claims  that  .Net  will  also 
make  applications  easier  to  implement  and 
manage.  “Customers  will  be  relieved  of 


you-go  model  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  “It 
lowers  the  total  cost  of  ownership,”  he 
says.  “If  you  can  rent  a  new  application, 
why  would  you  ever  buy?” 

The  Risks 

Although  .Net  has  the  potential  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  way  customers  access  and  use 
software,  early  adopters  face  the  same 
risks  that  accompany  new  technology. 
“The  risk  is  high,”  says  Yates.  “The  tech¬ 
nology  is  immature,  and  early  releases  will 
be  buggy.”  Yates  advises  remaining  on  the 
sidelines  as  long  as  possible,  although  he 
admits  that  may  not  be  possible  for  Micro¬ 
soft  customers  who  will  be  forced  to  fol¬ 


Critics  warn  that  .Net  will  create  vast, 
centralized,  private  databases  of 
user  information. 


compatibility  problems  and  related  distri¬ 
bution  headaches,”  says  Cimetiere.  The 
.Net  strategy  also  guarantees  software  that’s 
continuously  and  automatically  upgraded. 
“If  a  bug  surfaces  or  if  a  new  feature  be¬ 
comes  available,  the  updated  software  be¬ 
comes  available  to  everyone  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,”  Cimetiere  adds. 

Organizations  that  adopt  .Net  tech¬ 
nology  also  stand  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
lower  up-front  costs.  “An  enterprise  will 
no  longer  have  to  pay  the  total  cost  of 
the  software  at  the  very  beginning,”  says 
Vernon  Keenan,  CEO  and  chief  analyst 
of  Keenan  Vision,  a  San  Francisco-based 
company  that  provides  e-commerce  ana¬ 
lysis.  But  there  is  a  downside  to  that  ar¬ 
rangement:  .Net’s  combination  product 
and  subscription-based  pricing  model 
means  that  an  enterprise  will  never  have 
a  chance  to  recoup  its  software  invest¬ 
ment.  “You  will  just  keep  on  paying  and 
paying  and  paying,”  says  Keenan.  But 
Simon  Yates,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search,  a  technology  research  company 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  thinks  the  pay-as- 


low  the  .Net  migration  path.  Some  organ¬ 
izations,  for  example,  may  want  to  have 
access  to  the  latest  version  of  Office  in 
order  to  reliably  exchange  critical  docu¬ 
ments  with  external  business  partners. 

Security  and  privacy  have  emerged  as 
two  other  big  .Net  concerns.  A  recent  CIO- 
,com  survey  found  that  62  percent  of  IT 
professionals  believe  that  .Net  will  increase 
their  digital  security  risk.  (For  the  full  sur¬ 
vey  results,  visit  www.cio.com/printlinks.) 
Microsoft  maintains  that  encryption  and 
authorization  tools,  such  as  private  key  in¬ 
frastructure  and  Microsoft  Hailstorm  (a 
.Net  Building  Block  service),  will  safeguard 
users’  data.  But  Roth  isn’t  so  sure.  “Many 
of  the  tools  are  there,  but  it’s  not  exactly  a 
secure  container,  and  there’s  the  potential 
for  gaps,”  he  says. 

On  the  privacy  front,  critics  warn  that 
.Net  will  create  vast,  centralized,  private 
databases  of  user  information.  Such  data¬ 
bases  would  certainly  be  a  boon  to  mar¬ 
keters.  Microsoft,  however,  is  pledging 
that  it  won’t  let  confidential  data  slip  into 
outside  hands  without  the  user’s  express 
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permission.  “But  will  customers  believe 
Microsoft?”  asks  Keenan. 

Some  observers  also  claim  that  .Net 
won’t  be  able  to  reach  its  full  potential  until 
everyone  has  access  to  reliable  broadband 
Internet  connections.  “Right  now,  we’re  not 
even  close  to  universal  high-speed  Internet 
access,”  says  Keenan.  “Try  accessing  a  .Net 
service  on  an  airplane,  for  instance.” 

Microsoft’s  track  record  of  embracing 
open  standards  to  later  add  only  propri¬ 
etary  extensions  that  are  tailored  toward 
its  own  servers  and  clients  is  also  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  sense  of  uneasiness  about 
.Net.  Will  SOAP  and  XML  fare  any  bet¬ 
ter  in  Microsoft’s  hands  than,  say,  Java? 
Keenan  doesn’t  think  so.  “It’s  a  typical 
Microsoft  maneuver  to  grab  a  good  idea 
that’s  been  around  for  years,”  he  says. 

Legacy  data  integration  with  .Net  is 
another  potential  trouble  spot  for  many 
enterprises.  Making  old  data  compatible 
with  Web  services  often  requires  extensive 
reengineering,  and  translation  tools  are 
scarce.  “Legacy  systems  were  designed  a 
long  time  ago,  and  the  data  they  generated 
wasn’t  designed  for  Web  applications,” 
says  Cimetiere.  “Making  data  com¬ 
patible  with  Web  applications  is  both  a 
design  and  an  integration  issue.” 

Still,  Microsoft  is  confident  that  all  of  the 
ripples  facing  .Net  adopters  are  transitory 
and  will  eventually  be  ironed  out.  Charles 
Fitzgerald,  director  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  Microsoft’s  Redmond,  Wash.- 
based  platform  strategies  group,  says  he 
believes  that  enterprises  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  combined  power  provided  by 
the  one-two  punch  of  software  and  con¬ 
nectivity.  He  feels  that  Internet  access  speeds 
are  poised  to  increase  at  a  rate  compara¬ 
ble  to  semiconductor  advancements — dou¬ 
bling  every  18  months.  “Software  will  now 
ride  dual  waves  of  Moore’s  law  and  an 
equivalent  for  connectivity,”  he  says. 

The  Competition 

Microsoft  isn’t  the  only  company  that’s 
working  on  a  software-as-a-service  strat¬ 
egy.  Software  industry  rivals,  including  IBM 


(WebSphere),  BEA  (WebLogic),  Hewlett- 
Packard  (Bluestone),  Oracle  (Dynamic 
Services)  and  Sun  Microsystems  (Sun  One), 
are  looking  to  Java  technology  to  bring 
software  users  on  to  the  Web.  Microsoft’s 
.Net  technology  does  not  natively  support 
Java.  “There  are  a  large  number  of  Java 
developers  out  there,  and  Microsoft  will 
have  to  convince  developers  to  use  its  pro¬ 
gramming  tools  to  build  software  for 
.Net,”  says  Cimetiere. 

At  Sun  One’s  unveiling  in  February, 
Sun  CEO  Scott  McNealy  slyly  dismissed 
.Net  as  “not  yet.”  Microsoft  counters 
that  Sun’s  strategy  is  outdated.  “Sun’s  Sun 
One  demonstrations  show  purely 
browser-based  clients  where  all  of  the 
logic  and  control  lives  on  the  server,”  says 
Fitzgerald.  “It  appears  that  their  idea  of 
a  ‘modern  device’  is  analogous  to  com¬ 
puting  circa  1960  and  not  reflective  of 
Web  services.” 

Fitzgerald  claims  that  .Net  must  be 


viewed  as  an  extension  of  installed  soft¬ 
ware,  not  as  a  substitute.  “What  XML 
Web  services  make  possible  is  built-in 
integration  across  applications,  whether 
those  applications  are  inside  a  single  cor¬ 
poration,  in  multiple  companies  or  even 
on  desktops,”  he  says.  “This  means  that 
companies  will  be  able  to  provide  far  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  their  customers  and  will  be 
able  to  more  efficiently  automate  their 
business  processes.” 

That  sounds  fine  to  Meta  Group’s 
Roth,  who  notes  that  .Net  will  help  busi¬ 
nesses  better  cope  with  information  flow¬ 
ing  in  from  LANs,  the  Internet,  wireless 
connections  and  other  pathways.  “The 
.Net  platform  will  make  it  easier  to  work 
with  information,  whatever  its  source, 
wherever  users  roam,”  he  says.  ■ 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  technology  writer 
based  in  Gilbert,  Ariz.  He  can  be  reached  at 
jedwards@john-edwards.com. 


PREDICTIONS 

IT  spending 

Budgets  Start 
Looking  Up 

THE  GLOBAL  economic  slowdown  put  the 
brakes  on  significant  amounts  of  IT  spending. 

But  recent  reports  from  research  company 
IDC  (a  sister  company  to  CIO's  publisher, 

CXO  Media)  indicate  that  a  rebound  is  on  the 
way  as  early  as  2002.  The  reports,  including 
“After  the  Crash:  Where  Do  We  Go  from 
Here”  and  “Global  IT  Economic  Outlook,  2001,"  paint  a  picture  of  an  economy— and  IT  budg¬ 
ets— ready  for  growth  in  the  coming  months.  According  to  IDC  analyst  Kevin  White,  the  reasons 
are  simple:  Fundamental  IT  drivers— the  desire  for  additional  productivity  gains  and  the  contin¬ 
ued  emergence  of  the  Internet— will  force  companies  to  implement  new  technologies. 

Those  needs,  combined  with  renewed  economic  momentum  derived  from  interest  rate  cuts 
and  signs  of  stability  in  the  stock  market,  will  begin  to  affect  IT  spending  during  the  coming  year. 
White  also  pointed  to  projections  for  future  e-commerce  spending— worldwide  growth  from 
$350  billion  in  2000  to  $5  trillion  by  2005— as  signs  that  IT  spending  can’t  stay  flat  for  long. 

"We’re  not  anticipating  that  there’s  going  to  be  an  overnight  recovery,”  White  cautions. 
But  at  least  it  appears  that  better  times  are  on  the  way.  - Christopher  Lindquist 
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Files,  Files  Everywhere 


Old  solutions  to  managing  files  may  not  work  much  longer 


BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 


BY  1993,  THE  I.T.  WORLD’S  transition  from 
the  calm  and  settled  order  of  host-termi¬ 
nal  to  the  mosh  pit  of  client/server-based 
networks  was  in  full  swing.  CIOs  every¬ 
where  were  struggling  with  glitch  plagues, 
mired  in  endless  finger-pointing  wars,  and 
trying  to  find  time  to  think  about  security, 
training,  maintenance,  outsourcing  and  all 
the  other  issues  that  darkened  their  skies. 

One  of  the  more  compelling  of  these 
problems  was  the  fear  that  files  of  corporate 
importance — policies,  benefits,  sales  infor¬ 
mation — would  end  up  dispersed  on  indi¬ 
vidual  desktops,  with  only  one  person  hav¬ 
ing  direct  access  to  or  even  knowing  about 
them.  To  those  raised  in  the  host-terminal 
world,  LAN  architecture  looked  like  a  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  blow  files  into  the  dark  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  enterprise  and  keep  them  there. 

Sensing  a  sales  opportunity,  a  handful  of 
vendors  began  to  publish  software  that 
would  re-create  (and  hopefully  improve 
on)  the  centralization  of  the  host-terminal 


world  while  staying  within  the  LAN 
context.  These  “document-management” 
products  not  only  provided  common  li¬ 
braries  for  important  texts,  but  usually 
supported  such  clever  features  as  struc¬ 
tured  searches,  storage  management,  ver¬ 
sion  and  revision  control,  workflow  or¬ 
ganization,  audits,  archiving  and  docu¬ 
ment  manufacturing — making  documents 
out  of  documents.  In  April  1993  we 
reviewed  both  the  products  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  ended  up  persuaded  that  all  these 
features  were  more  than  just  conveniences: 
“As  more  and  more  information  is  cre¬ 
ated  and  stored  electronically,  corpora¬ 
tions  [will]  need  to  invest  in  powerful  doc¬ 
ument-management  tools,”  we  declared. 

As  Star  Trek's  Spock  once  said,  it  seemed 
logical  at  the  time.  In  practice,  most  com¬ 
panies  figured  out  how  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  technology.  Tom  Bartley,  who 
worked  for  PC  Docs,  one  of  the  primary 
document-management  vendors  (which 
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Portal  Player 


Companies  looking  to  provide 
quick  access  to  internal  corporate 
data  have  a  new  tool.  Infolmage 
has  announced  the  release  of 
Decision  Portal  4,  a  tool  that 
allows  knowledge  workers  to 
collect  and  analyze  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources  as  well 
as  letting  them  collaborate  with 
other  workers.  Features  include 
the  capability  to  create  ad  hoc 
workspaces  for  new  topics  as 
well  as  to  search  for  relevant 
information  using  a  simplified 
point-and-click  interface.  The 
product  is  also  designed  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  Microsoft’s  Sharepoint 
Portal  Server.  Pricing  begins  at 
$60  per  user  for  more  than 
10,000  seats.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.infoimage.com  or 
call  800  489-9511. 


Keeping  an  Eye  Out 

NetBotz  has  announced  two 
new  upgrades  for  its  RackBotz 
Rack  Appliance  monitoring 
system.  The  first  module,  Amp 
Detector  1-15,  lets  administra¬ 
tors  monitor  power  consumption 
of  network  devices.  If  power  flow 
falls  below  or  climbs  above  pre¬ 
set  limits,  the  system  can  warn 
administrators  via  e-mail  or 
pager.  The  External  Temperature 
Sensor  module  can  provide  tem¬ 
perature  data  at  any  point  inside 
or  outside  a  rack  enclosure. 
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WHEN  YOUR  WEB  BUSINESS  IS  UNDER  ATTACK 
WILL  YOU  HAVE  THE  STRONGEST  SOLUTION? 


With  all  the  dangers  that  your  e-business  might  encounter,  why  would  you  trust  your  Web  Security  to  anyone 
but  RSA  Security?  Our  RSA  Web  Security  Portfolio  offers  an  unmatched  breadth  of  powerful  security  solutions  that 
can  be  designed  for  your  specific  security  needs.  We  offer  the  most  trusted  Web  Security  options  that  include 
authentication,  encryption  and  PKI.  And  depending  on  your  e-business  requirements,  we  can  combine  them  in 
whatever  way  works  best  for  you.  To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  customize  your  Web  Security,  and  receive  your 
free  copy  of  our  whitepaper,  RSA  Web  Security  Portfolio,  call  1-800-495-1095  or  visit  www.rsasecurity.com/go/shark. 
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SECURITY™  The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  e-Security.™ 

■JUNE  S  H  E00  :i. ,,  AND  SEE  ESA  SECURITY  IN  ACTION, 
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was  acquired  by  Hummingbird  in  1999), 
says  that  as  people  became  more  familiar 
with  LANs,  they  found  cheap,  if  inefficient, 
ways  to  work  around  these  problems — like 
e-mailing  their  department  to  see  who  had 
a  given  file.  As  storage  costs  fell,  so  did  the 
cost  of  storing  many  copies.  Operating  sys¬ 
tems,  networking  and  database  programs 
started  to  come  with  rudimentary  manage¬ 
ment  features.  “I  sometimes  think  the 
invention  of  the  subdirectory  killed  the 


industry,”  jokes  Bartley,  now  working  at  a 
practice-management  software  vendor, 
Elite  Information  Systems  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  sector  did  have  buyers — accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  by  AIIM,  the  document- 
management  trade  association,  total  sales 
in  1996  were  just  under  $1  billion — but 
these  were  concentrated  in  sectors  that 
had  document  control  at  the  heart  of  their 
missions,  such  as  law  firms,  government 
offices  and  financial  services. 

Then,  from  the  mid-  to  late  ’90s,  the 
emergence  of  the  Web  and  e-commerce 
blew  a  new  mosh  pit  open,  many  times 
larger  and  more  threatening  than  ever.  In 
two  years  the  relevant  constituencies  went 
from  small,  stable,  easily  defined  and  inter¬ 
nal  to  very  much  the  opposite.  New  classes 
of  documents,  from  HTML  to  interactive 
media  to  dynamic  texts  (documents  that 
constantly  change  in  real-time)  appeared. 
Component  reuse  (as  in  images)  became  the 
norm.  If  offices  did  not  become  paperless,  at 
least  the  paradigm  of  the  printer-oriented 
page,  which  had  guided  most  document- 
management  design  decisions,  suffered  a 
terminal  breakdown.  Once  again  CIOs  are 
facing  very  painful  management  issues. 

It  is  natural  to  wonder  whether  history 
will  repeat  itself — whether  companies  will 
again  succeed  in  finding  simple,  cheap,  in¬ 
formal  ways  to  handle  what  is  now  called 
content  management.  Lrom  a  distance  it 


looks  unlikely;  the  problems  seem  more 
severe.  One  symptom  of  that  severity  is  that 
there  is  no  unified  definition  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  no  consensus  about  how  to  deal 
with  it.  Vendors  are  rushing  in  to  the 
market  from  every  point  on  the  IT 
compass,  ranging  from  the  old  document- 
management  sector  (LileNet),  digital  asset 
management  (Artesia  Technologies), 
database  (Oracle),  multimedia  (Corbus), 
Web  management  (Vignette),  to  academic 


research  (Scope ware).  Even  Microsoft 
finally  has  a  product  (Sharepoint  Portal 
Server).  Some  vendors  specialize  either  on 
specific  applications  such  as  proposal  gener¬ 
ation  or  fax  handling,  or  vertically,  within 
industries.  “The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  [content-management]  indus¬ 
try,”  says  Geoffrey  Bock,  senior  analyst  at 
the  Patricia  Seybold  Group  in  Boston. 
“Now  it  is  more  of  a  meta-industry.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  re¬ 
searchers  are  working  on  techniques  for 
solving  content  management  from  the  net¬ 
work  end,  a  bit  like  the  subdirectory  did 
for  early  document  management.  The  hope 
is  that  new  protocols  such  as  XML  resource 
description  framework  will  make  the  Net 
semantically  competent — providing  a  net¬ 
working  environment  that  will  understand 
requests,  frame  its  own  searching  tasks  ac¬ 
cordingly,  locate  the  appropriate  pieces  of 
information  and  process  them.  If  that 
works,  the  need  for  a  local  content-man¬ 
agement  solution  will  be  reduced.  The  effort 
seems  like  a  tall  order,  but  it  is  attracting  a 
lot  of  talent.  One  of  the  lead  researchers  is 
a  gentleman  named  Tim  Berners-Lee,  who 
a  few  years  ago  invented  the  browser.  He 
can  at  least  be  assumed  to  understand  the 
problem,  since  he  created  it.  ■ 


Do  you  have  a  topic  you'd  like  to  see  us  revisit? 
Send  it  to  et@cio.com. 


The  upgrades  cost  $195  and  $95 
respectively.  Pricing  for  the 
RackBotz  303  appliance  starts 
at  $995.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.netbotz.com  or  call 
512  439-5800. 

Content  Booster 

Chutney  Technologies  has 

announced  the  release  of  the 
Chutney  PreLoader  3.0  dynamic 
content  acceleration  products.  The 
company  claims  that  the  products 
can  cut  Web  response  times  by 
90  percent  and  increase  maximum 
user  load  by  as  much  as  10  times. 
A  high  availability  version  offers  a 
“hot  failover"  feature  that  guaran¬ 
tees  uninterrupted  service,  even  if 
the  PreLoader  fails  for  any  reason. 
The  products  work  in  both  Java 
Server  Page  and  Active  Server 
Page  environments.  Licenses  begin 
at  $100,000.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.chutneytech.com 
or  call  866  248-8639. 
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Read  Christopher  Lindquist’s 

TECH  TACT:  NEW  TOOLS 
FOR  NEW  JOBS,  every 
Monday  at  www.cio.com. 


Most  companies  figured  out  how  to  get 
along  without  document  management. 
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Without  visibility,  your  network  is  lost.  Only  NetScout  guides  you  through  stormy  waters 
with  the  nGenius™  Performance  Management  System.  You  can  measure  application 
and  network  performance,  anticipate  future  capacity  needs,  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
operation,  and  quantify  the  effectiveness  of  your  infrastructure  investment  To  receive 
your  free  informational  CD  and  get  your  company  out  of  the  fog,  call  1-888-999-5946  or 
visit  www.netscout.com/cio.  Make  your  e-business  infrastructure  investment  count... 
before  your  company  hits  the  rocks. 
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PUNDITS 

XML 

XML:  Three  Letters  that 
Every  CIO  Should  Know 

In  a  world  ruled  by  data,  it’s  time  for  a  tool  that  protects 
you  from  the  future  by  tim  bray 


EVERYONE  FROM  FORBES  magazine  to 
Microsoft  CEO  Steve  Ballmer  is  saying 
that  XML  is  at  the  strategic  center  of 
our  industry.  That  makes  me  happy,  as 
I  helped  invent  XML.  But  there  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  hype  problem,  so  let’s  stick  with 
the  basics: 

XML  is  a  set  of  rules  for  taking  your 
data  and  encoding  it  in  chunks  of  text, 
which  you  can  easily  send  across  the  Net 
and  unpack  at  the  receiving  end.  It  has 
good  internationalization  and  error  han¬ 
dling,  and  nobody  owns  it. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  It  may  sound 
simple,  but  you  need  something  like  XML 
in  any  modern  enterprise  application — 
whether  you’re  integrating  your  catalog 
lookup  system  with  your  extranet  or 
building  a  next-generation  network  GUI 
like  my  company’s  (Antarti.ca)  Visual 
Net  product. 

XML  isn’t  just  a  data  transmission 
tool;  enterprises  around  the  world  are 
using  it  to  author  and  store  data  as  well. 
They  do  this  because  information  is  val¬ 
uable  and  sometimes  long-lived.  In  a 
world  where  software  goes  through  a 
generation  every  18  months  and  you 
can’t  predict  what  you’ll  want  to  do 
tomorrow  with  today’s  data,  XML  is  a 
safe  haven. 

Consider  the  world  of  networking:  In 
1985,  if  you  wanted  to  get  networking 
software,  you  could  use:  DECNet  (DEC 
only),  SNA  (IBM  only)  and  so  on.  Today, 
if  anyone  introduced  a  new  single-vendor 
networking  product,  they’d  be  laughed 
out  of  the  market.  One  of  the  promises 


of  XML  is  that  “proprietary  data  format” 
will  soon  sound  as  silly  as  “proprietary 
networking  product.” 

There  are  other  reasons  to  author  and 
store  XML.  Before  too  long,  you’re  going 
to  need  to  deliver  data  not  just  to  Web 
browsers  but  also  to  PDAs  and  cell  phones. 
This  evolution  will  require  some  careful 
design  and  advanced  technology.  But  the 
expansion  will  be  much  easier  if  the  data 
starts  out  in  a  format,  such  as  XML,  that 
isn’t  predisposed  to  the  browser  (or  a  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  PDA  or  model  of  cell 
phone  or  even  print.) 

As  for  the  future:  Despite  the  billions 
of  dollars  and  lifetimes  of  effort  that 
have  been  poured  into  the  Web,  it  looks 


Technology  | - 

and  works  about  the  same  as  in  1995. 
This  can’t  last,  and  XML  has  a  big  role 
to  play  in  several  generational  changes 
that  are  coming. 

To  buy  performance  we’re  going  to 
have  to  start  getting  more  mileage  out  of 
our  desktop  machines — using  them  as 

One  of  the 
promises  of 
XML  is  that 
“proprietary  data 
format”  will  soon 
sound  as  silly 
as  “proprietary 
networking 
product.” 

more  than  dumb  HTML  terminals.  Next, 
we’re  going  to  want  visual  interfaces  to 
network  data,  just  as  we  demand  a  desk¬ 
top  GUI  for  PC  data.  Finally,  we  desper¬ 
ately  need  smarter  search  tools  than  the 
brute-force  word-munchers  vendors  give 
us.  XML  will  be  the  smart  data  that  puts 
the  desktop  back  to  work,  the  interchange 
format  that  drives  the  network  GUI  and 
the  meta-data  protocol  that  makes  search¬ 
ing  less  painful. 

But  from  the  CIO’s  point  of  view,  the 
lesson  XML  teaches  is  to  treat  your  data 
right,  because  it’s  worth  more  than  you 
know.  XML,  for  the  first  time,  makes 
this  possible.  HE! 


Tim  Bray  is  CEO  and  cofounder  of  software 
maker  Antarti.ca  and  is  a  recognized  expert  in 
text  search  and  retrieval.  In  1998,  he  coinvented 
XML.  In  1987  he  managed  the  team  charged  with 
developing  an  indexing  technology  that  could  put 
the  contents  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
online  and  make  it  searchable. 
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Share  the  Portal  Vision  of  Hummingbird 


Hummingbird  Enterprise 
Portal  Solutions 


A  single  point  of  access  to  all  business-critical 
information,  to  make  your  life  easier  at  work. 

Getting  the  information  you  need  to  make  smarter  decisions  has  never  been 
easier.  Hummingbird  Enterprise  Portal  Suite  provides  a  portal  to  access  all 
your  organization's  information,  wherever  it's  stored.  And  it  works  seamlessly 
with  Hummingbird™  solutions  for  host  access  and  network  connectivity, 
document  and  content  management,  data  integration  and  business 
intelligence.  So  don't  just  find  information,  use  it  to  make  smarter  business 
decisions.  Then  act  on  them.  Find  out  more.  Visit  our  Web  site  or  call  us  today. 


Toll  Free:  +1  877  FLY  HUMM  (359  4866)  •  Tel.:  +1  416  496  2200 
www.hummingbird.com/scope3 


Where  the  future  of  e-Business  takes  flight 


Stressed  for 

Success  A\/oid  burnout  by 

turning  agitation  to  your  advantage 

BY  JEFFREY  L.  SEGLIN 

WE  ARE  ONE  stressed-out  workforce.  There 
are  goals  to  meet,  colleagues  to  support  and 
pressure  to  do  more  with  less.  Then  one 
day — boom — we’re  burned  out  and  we  can’t 
cope. 

RHI  Consulting,  a  Menlo  Park,  Calif.- 
based  IT  consultancy,  last  year  asked  1,400 
CIOs  the  main  source  of  workplace  stress. 

Their  answers:  rising  workloads  at  55  per¬ 
cent,  office  politics  (24  percent),  work-life 
balance  (12  percent),  commuting  (4  percent), 
the  pace  of  new  technology  (1  percent)  and 
other  (1  percent).  Presumably  the  3  percent 
who  had  no  answer  were  too  stressed  out  to  respond. 

Is  all  of  this  stress  bad?  Steven  Berglas,  a  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gist  and  author  of  Reclaiming  the  Fire:  How  Successful  People 
Overcome  Burnout  (Random  House,  2001),  thinks  not.  He 
says  eustress,  the  psychological  term  for  good  stress,  is  critical 
for  physical  and  mental  health.  “The  mind  needs  to  be  actively 
stimulated  with  input  from  the  external  world,”  says  Berglas. 

Eustress  has  a  positive  effect  on  you.  The  thrill  of  the  challenge 
keeps  you  invigorated,  and  the  stress  revs  you  up,  keeps  you 
focused  and  makes  you  want  to  accomplish  your  next  task. 

Distress,  or  what  we  simply  call  stress,  can  lead  to  what 
Berglas  calls  supernova  burnout.  It’s  when  a  competent  person 
suffers  from  chronic  trepidation,  despondency  and  depression. 
The  exhilaration  is  gone. 

There  are  plenty  of  useful  strategies  to  combat  distress  and 
help  you  harness  the  positive  aspects  of  eustress — and  most 


are  well  within  the  grasp  of  even  the  most  stressed-out  cases. 

Ask  for  help.  “People  who  have  a  history  of  success  find  sim¬ 
ple  requests  for  assistance  extraordinarily  difficult  to  make,” 
says  Berglas.  They  have  a  tendency  to  stubbornly  believe  they 
can  find  their  own  way  out  of  any  problem.  As  a  result,  they’re 
out  of  the  practice  of  asking  for  help  when  they  need  it.  A  high- 
performer  who  asks  for  help  is  often  taken  aback  with  how 
much  support  he  receives,  says  Berglas. 

Offer  help.  Mentoring  others  can  be  a  great  source  of  dis¬ 
tress  relief  on  several  levels,  says  Berglas.  You  reaffirm  your  own 
success  when  you  pass  on  your  wisdom,  you  gain  self-esteem 
by  feeling  needed  and  vital,  and  you  make  it  easier  for  others 
to  come  to  your  aid. 

Embrace  bad  news.  When  experiencing  burnout,  there’s  a 
foreboding  sense  of  doom.  The  tendency  is  to  avoid  the  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  job  as  much  as  possible,  but  that  could  be  counter- 
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productive.  “The  best  way  to  cope  with  feelings  of  stress  or 
burnout  is  to  embrace  the  facts  of  bad  news;  the  more  detail 
the  better,”  says  Berglas.  Gathering  as  many  details  as  possible 
lets  you  play  out  what  the  worst-case  scenario  might  be. 

Don’t  suppress  anger.  Suppressing  anger  is  bad  for  your 
health  and  exacerbates  burnout,  Berglas  observes.  Instead,  he 
says,  we  should  find  ways  to  use  the  rage  to  heighten  feelings 
of  eustress  constructively.  Channel  the  energy  you  might  expend 
on  being  angry  into  tackling  a  new  challenge,  he  suggests.  Focus 
on  the  moral  victory  of  achieving  something  new. 


We  can’t  change  who  we  are  overnight.  By  taking  small  steps 
to  get  reengaged  by  work,  you  can  adjust  and  respond  effec¬ 
tively.  “Reapply  your  strengths  in  novel  ways,”  advises  Berglas, 
“but  never  attempt  to  reinvent  yourself.  We  are  who  we  are 
from  age  3.  What  we  do  with  who  we  are,  however,  can  be 
bent,  twisted  and  molded  in  infinite  ways.”  ■ 


Jeffrey  L.  Seglin  (Jseglin@post.harvard.edu )  is  the  author  of  The  Good, 
the  Bad  and  Your  Business:  Choosing  Right  When  Ethical  Dilemmas  Pull 
You  Apart  (Wiley,  2000).  He  teaches  at  Emerson  College  in  Boston. 


When  Marketing  Imitates  Art 

Corporate  art  collections  are  more  about  the  message  than  the  medium  BY  ELIZABETH  DOUGLAS 


ART  IS  ALL  ABOUT  the  message,  from 
the  cave  dwellers’  paintings  to  the  latest 
video  by  Nam  June  Paik.  Therefore,  it’s 
not  surprising  that  the  focus  of  corpo¬ 
rate  art  has  shifted  as  communication 
goals  have  changed. 

Companies  once  viewed  paintings  and 
sculpture  in  their  offices  as  evidence  of 


good  taste,  power  and  influence.  Now 
they’re  marketing  tools  and  vehicles  for 
conveying  the  company  mission.  The 
responsibility  for  buying  art  usually  falls 
on  an  executive  with  specialized  art 
training  who  often  consults  other  man¬ 
agers,  a  committee  or  outside  experts. 

Evidence  of  increasing  professionalism 
in  corporate  art  procure¬ 
ment  comes  from  the 
National  Association  for 
Corporate  Art  Man¬ 
agement,  a  nonprofit 
association  of  art  profes¬ 
sionals.  Former  Presi¬ 
dent  Margaret  Kelly 
Trombly,  who  is  vice 
president  of  The  Forbes 
Magazine  Collection  in 
New  York  City,  says 
today’s  corporate  cura¬ 
tors  often  have  special¬ 
ized  training  in  art  his¬ 
tory  and  administration. 
That’s  certainly  true  of 
Michael  Klein,  a  former 
New  York  City  gallery 
owner  who  is  now  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Microsoft  col¬ 
lection,  which  includes 


approximately  2,700  pieces. 

Some  corporate  collections  have  sur¬ 
vived  and  thrived.  JPMorgan  Chase 
marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  its 
remarkable  collection,  founded  by  David 
Rockefeller,  with  an  exhibition  at  the 
Queens  Museum  in  New  York  City 
called  “Art  at  Work.”  The  Forbes  col¬ 
lection,  which  includes  Faberge  eggs, 
paintings,  toys  and  manuscripts,  is  now 
in  a  New  York  City  museum.  Sara  Lee 
just  donated  52  paintings  to  leading  U.S. 
and  foreign  museums. 

Other  companies  are  moving  from 
collecting  to  sponsoring.  Several  block¬ 
busters  at  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
might  never  have  happened  without  cor¬ 
porate  funding.  “Monet  in  the  20th 
Century,”  sponsored  by  FleetBoston 
Financial,  attracted  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  viewers. 

Besides  the  obvious,  such  exhibitions 
deliver  opportunities  for  special  viewings 
for  clients  and  prospects,  as  well  as  cock¬ 
tail  parties  or  formal  dinners.  America’s 
fine  art  museums  clearly  have  learned  to 
speak  the  language  of  business.  HE] 


Elizabeth  Douglas  writes  about  design  from  her 
artistically  appointed  office  in  Rockport,  Mass. 
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WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE  YOUR  BUSINESS  FURTHER  -  LANscape®  Solutions 
from  Corning  Cable  Systems  is  ready  when  you  are.  Its  tip-to-tip  fiber  optic  cabling 
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Experience  Counts 

Tales  from 
the  Trenches 

If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  employees’ 
output,  try  walking  a  mile  in  their  shoes 

BY  JOHN  CARE 

AFTER  A  FEW  MONTHS  in  my  new  position  as  director  of  software 
development  at  a  midlevel  ERP  applications  company,  an  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  happened  to  me.  I  had  run  through  all  the  classic  man¬ 
agement  techniques  of  holding  staff  meetings  and  one-on-ones 
with  my  managers,  maintaining  an  open-door  policy  and  so  on. 

I  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  my  cushy  corner  office,  and 
my  only  major  concern  at  the  moment  was  the  CEO’s  total 
lack  of  technical  knowledge.  Then  good  fortune  smiled  on  me, 
and  the  lights  went  out. 

This  is  hardly  the  occurrence  that  most  executive  dreams 
are  made  of,  but  it  brought  me  closer  to  my  staff  of  60  than 
anything  else  I  could  have  imagined.  When  my  office  lost  elec¬ 


tricity  and  heat,  I  moved  my  PC  and  some  paper  files,  had  the 
phone  extension  switched  and  set  up  shop  for  two  days  next 
to  one  of  our  senior  QA  analysts. 

What  an  experience!  It  had  been  15  years  since  I  was  a  cube 
dweller.  We  are  all  familiar  with  sending  IT  analysts  out  into  the 
business  units  to  experience  “real  life” — I  now  make  the  case 
that  top-level  managers  need  to  climb  into  the  trenches  to  expe¬ 
rience  real  life  too. 
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WHAT  MATTERS  TO  YOU? 


is  what  matters.  Our  software  solutions 
are  used  to  assess,  audit,  and  administer  the 
platforms,  operating  systems,  directories,  and 
applications  of  corporations  worldwide. 

insuring  the  integrity  of  your  IT  infrastructure. 
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Opinion  Insights 


For  all  the  CIOs  and  VPs  out  there  this  is  going  to  be  an 
eye-opening  experience.  Let  me  share  my  insights  with  you. 

Hardware 

I  had  a  19-inch  monitor,  and  I  used  it  mainly  to  read  e-mail  and 
access  Microsoft  Office.  My  programmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  14-  or  15-inch  monitors,  and  they  needed  to  have  multiple 
windows  open  at  once  for  coding,  debugging  and  documenta¬ 
tion.  No  wonder  they  made  typographical  errors — they  were 
continually  misreading  variable  names  or  transcribing  code 
incorrectly  because  their  work  area  was  too  small.  My  PC, 


installed  by  the  friendly  IT  manager  on  my  first  day,  was  the 
most  powerful  in  the  department.  Company  policy  equated  rank 
with  CPU  speed  and  disk  capacity.  My  junior  programmers  had 
machines  that  barely  did  the  job.  Lesson:  Just  as  I  needed  a  big 
desk  to  function,  they  needed  big  screens  and  a  powerful  CPU. 

Software 

If  the  daily  environment  in  which  we  place  our  staff  does  not 
reflect  a  commitment  to  quality,  what  right  do  we  have  to 
expect  it  in  return?  When  crashing  e-mail  servers,  network  and 
printer  outages,  and  the  need  to  restart  browsers  and  PCs 
throughout  the  day  are  standard  operating  practices,  what  are 
the  realistic  expectations  for  your  staff  to  “get  quality”?  Lesson: 
If  you  expect  quality  output,  give  your  staff  quality  tools. 

Environment 

The  noise  was  unbelievable.  Listening  to  my  neighbor’s  phone 
conversations  as  well  as  the  din  of  ringing  phones,  the  tip¬ 
tapping  of  keyboards  and  all  of  the  other  work-related  (because 
the  boss  was  around)  conversations  going  on  was  amazingly 
distracting.  Most  of  the  staff  claimed  to  be  able  to  filter  the  noise 
out,  but  I  wondered  how  much  of  their  brainpower  was  going 
toward  that  instead  of  working.  I  also  noticed  that,  despite 
having  filters,  many  people  had  their  monitors  in  strange  loca¬ 
tions  because  of  the  glare  from  overhead  lighting.  Programmers 
did  not  have  enough  space  to  store  manuals,  files  and  the  other 
paperwork  used  by  our  paperless  office.  Chairs  could  not  fit 
under  desks,  heating  and  ventilation  were  not  uniform,  and 
there  was  minimal  natural  light.  Psychologists  tell  us  we  are 
all  a  product  of  our  environment,  and  poor  surroundings  lead 


to  poor  work.  Lesson:  Your  employees  need  a  quality  work¬ 
place  that  lets  them  perform  quality  tasks. 

Location 

The  development  and  quality  assurance  departments  at  this 
organization  had  traditionally  been  physically  segregated  onto 
different  floors.  During  my  two-day  exile  into  cubeland  I 
noticed  that  many  programmers  were  forced  to  make  the  two- 
minute  trek  to  visit  my  QA  neighbor.  I  also  discovered  that  a 
huge  number  of  e-mails  were  passing  back  and  forth  between 
programmers  in  adjacent  cubes — causing  the  creation  of  “re: 

your  code”  e-mail  threads  40  messages 
long — instead  of  actually  having  a  conver¬ 
sation.  Lesson:  It’s  not  just  executives  who 
are  stuck  in  their  ways.  Make  communi¬ 
cation  a  natural  act. 

What  to  Do? 

The  repetitive  bleating  of  the  CEO  about 
the  bug  count  led  me  to  challenge  him  to 
put  his  money  where  his  mouth  was.  Upon  reflection,  this  is 
probably  why  I  lost  my  job  six  months  later. 

After  squeezing  a  few  extra  dollars  out  of  him  and  my 
budget,  I  put  all  my  proposals  up  on  a  big  board  outside  my 
office  so  that  my  staff  could  measure  how  I  was  doing.  We 
installed  uniform  versions  of  Microsoft  Office,  browsers,  editors 
and  other  productivity  tools.  We  implemented  a  purchasing 
program  to  upgrade  old  14-inch  monitors  to  17-  or  19-inch 
ones,  and  we  upgraded  the  development  machine  and  installed 
a  new  backup  machine.  We  replaced  chairs  and  repaired  desks; 
we  started  a  project  to  fix  the  lighting  and  air-conditioning; 
we  rearranged  some  workstations;  and  we  found  more  public 
meeting  space.  We  also  commingled  the  development  and  QA 
departments  and  saw  a  decrease  in  e-mail  use,  an  increase  in 
face-to-face  communication  and  the  formation  of  product 
teams  on  the  fly.  The  big  board  was  updated  daily  as  the  envi¬ 
ronment  was  gradually  upgraded.  Other  departments  started  to 
come  by  and  check  it  out. 

The  net  result  was  a  tenfold  decrease  in  “dumb”  coding  and 
QA  errors,  a  marked  slowdown  in  turnover  and  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  bug  count.  The  ultimate  measure  of  success 
was  the  huge  spike  in  revenues  and  profits  as  our  new  prod¬ 
ucts  hit  the  street.  Did  I  mention  I  lost  my  job?  Our  CEO  of 
Very  Little  Brain  never  did  come  out  of  his  office.  GE1 


Have  insights  of  your  own  to  share?  Send  them  to 
Columns  Editor  Katherine  Noyes  at  knoyes@cio.com. 
John  Care  is  currently  director  of  eBusiness  systems  at  a 
Fortune  100  company,  having  put  this  terrible  experience 
behind  him.  He  can  be  reached  at  jcare@msn.com. 


Chairs  could  not  fit  under  desks,  heating  and 
ventilation  were  not  uniform,  and  there  was 
minimal  natural  light. 
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AbiliTec™  is  CDI. 

AbiliTec' 


And  without  CDI  (Customer 
Data  Integration),  you’re  taking 
a  significant  CRM  risk. 

With  AbiliTec,  risk  is  virtually 
eliminated.  In  addition  to 
integrating  customer  data  across 
multiple  touchpoints  to  make 
CRM  initiatives  actually  work,  it 
also  saves  you  significant  money 
in  marketing  costs  right  now. 

Nobody  knows  more  about 
creating  a  single,  accurate  view 
of  your  customers  -  with 
unmatched  speed  and  accuracy  - 
than  Acxiom? 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  how 
to  make  your  CRM  initiative 
show  results,  take  a  look  at 
AbiliTec.  Anything  else  would 
be  a  major  misstep. 
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Reality  Bytes 

A  Cold  Look  at  Hot  Trends 


What  They 
Say,  What 
They  Mean 

Deconstructing  the  ads  that  sell  IT  to  the  masses 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 


THE  INFORMATION  AGE  has  done  nothing  if  not  enhanced  the  IT  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  the  average  citizen.  Thanks  to  various  sock  puppets, 
herds  of  cats  and  a  host  of  other  spokesthings,  even  your  auto 
mechanic  probably  knows  what  systems  integration  means. 

Unfortunately,  that  newfound  knowledge  may  lead  to  even 
more  people  telling  CIOs  how  to  do  their  jobs.  For  this  reason 
alone,  it’s  worth  taking  a  look  at  some  of  the  recent  advertis¬ 
ing  that  tech  companies  are  using  to  spread  their  information 
and  misinformation. 

In  truth,  the  past  few  months  have  been  sad  ones  for  TV 
advertising  aimed  at  CIOs.  Many  of  those  happy-go-lucky  dot¬ 
coms  that  were  keeping  Madison  Avenue  so  solidly  in  the  black 
for  the  past  couple  of  years  recently  went  to  the  well  one  more 
time  and  fell  to  the  bottom — hard. 

In  a  perfect  world,  this  would  mean  that  tech-company  mar¬ 
keting  departments  had  finally  realized  that  spending  tens  of 
millions  to  show  off  their  products  to  legions  of  people  who 
couldn’t  care  less  doesn’t  make  any  sense. 

But  this  isn’t  a  perfect  world.  The  real  reason  for  the  recent 
dearth  of  tech  ads  is  rapidly  shrinking  stock  prices.  Give  the 


Nasdaq  a  revived  pulse,  and  you’ll  undoubtedly  see  those 
money  sinks  reappear. 

I  know  the  argument:  It’s  all  about  brand  recognition.  If  an 
ad  helps  generate  just  a  handful  of  million-dollar  sales,  it  pays 
for  itself.  The  problem  is,  the  argument  is  specious.  Do  Fortune 
1000  companies  buy  enterprise  products  because  a  marketing 
vice  president  thinks  that  a  company’s  ads  are  cute  or  because 
they  made  some  CFO  laugh  so  hard  Chianti  came  out  his  nose? 
I  don’t  think  so.  Please  correct  me  if  I’m  wrong,  because  I’d  love 
to  make  sure  that  my  portfolio  doesn’t  include  such  companies. 

So  without  further  ado,  on  to  the  ads. 


EDS.  “Herding  Cats” — which  gave  us  dusty,  crusty  and  heav¬ 
ily  scratched  cowpokes  waxing  poetic  on  the  perils  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  bringing  free-range  felines  in  from  their  home  on  the 
plains — was  a  classic.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  last  year’s  most 
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popular  Super  Bowl  ads,  although  I  doubt  one  person  in  100 
could  tell  you  what  EDS  actually  does.  This  year,  the  company 
tried  to  follow  up  with  the  “Running  of  the  Squirrels.” 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Ha.  Heh.  Oh,  heck,  it  just  wasn’t 
that  funny.  Plus,  while  the  phrase  “hard  as  herding  cats”  means 
something  to  most  people  (it’s  like  hard,  ya  know?),  “running 
with  squirrels”  just  lies  there  like  a  dead  musk  ox. 

Their  message:  Managing  information  systems  is  hard. 

Real  message:  We’re  pretty  funny  guys,  aren’t  we?  Aren’t  we!? 


Who  wouldn’t  love  to  give  up  a  rock-solid  brand 
name  in  favor  of  starting  from  scratch  and  spending 
millions  just  to  get  people  to  forget  who  you  were? 


ACCENTURE.  Is  there  anything  sadder  than  the  recent  attempts 
by  the  former  Andersen  Consulting  to  establish  its  new  brand — 
the  obtuse,  meaningless  moniker  Accenture?  I  guess  it’s  only 
fitting  then  that  the  company’s  first  big  Super  Bowl-launched 
ad  campaign  should  be  equally  meaningless.  Take  the  bacteria 
ad,  which  shows  luminous  microbes  throbbing  and  weaving  to 
strains  of  classical  music.  When  I  see  dancing  bacteria,  the  first 
thing  I  think  of  is  Gary  Larson’s  wonderfully  twisted  Far  Side 
cartoons,  not  enterprise-level  computer  consulting. 

The  name  change  was  not  really  Anderse...I  mean,  Accen¬ 
ture’s  fault,  of  course.  An  arbitrator  forced  the  company  to 
assume  a  new  identity  to  differentiate  itself  from  its  estranged 
parent  company,  the  accounting  firm  Arthur  Andersen.  Given 
Andersen’s  position  in  the  enterprise-consulting  world,  being 
forced  to  perform  a  name-ectomy  was  a  serious  blow.  Pardon  us 
for  not  being  able  to  print  the  precious  greater-than  symbol  over 
the  “t.”  (And  I  wonder  how  much  extra  the  brand  consultant 
charged  for  that  little  detail?)  The  company’s  happy  noise  about 
“putting  an  accent  on  the  future”  and  “aspirations  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  definitions  of  traditional  consulting”  is  just  that — 
noise.  I  mean,  who  wouldn’t  love  to  give  up  a  rock-solid  brand 
name  in  favor  of  starting  from  scratch  and  spending  millions 
just  to  get  people  to  forget  who  you  were?  In  fact,  I  bet  that 
IBM,  McDonald’s  and  Nike  are  working  around  the  clock 
right  now  to  find  some  new  names  for  themselves,  don’t  you? 
Their  message:  Accenture  has  the  expertise  to  prepare  you  for 
the  future. 

Real  message:  Hey!  Remember  us?  Yo!  Look  over  here! 

CINGULAR.  Remember  the  good  old  days  when  wireless  serv¬ 
ice  companies  sold  cell  phones  and  pagers?  Now  they  sell  self- 
actualization.  Cingular  Wireless,  a  joint  venture  of  BellSouth  and 


SBC  that  merged  under  an  emperor’s-new-clothes-style  brand 
name,  never  really  tells  you  what  they  do  other  than  to  insist  that 
they’re  all  about  unleashing  human  potential.  A  lot  of  people 
used  to  say  that  about  LSD  too.  In  fact,  some  of  the  activities 
that  these  new  Cingular  ads  portray  look  like  they  could  easily 
be  the  result  of  the  uncontrolled  use  of  a  controlled  substance. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  they’re  not  entertaining.  Watching 
a  bunch  of  fat  football  players  take  touchdown  dance  lessons 
from  a  flouncy  little  old  man  is  a  hoot.  And  seeing  artist  Dan 

Keplinger,  who  suffers  from  cerebral 
palsy,  create  his  paintings  is  inspiring. 
But  does  either  of  these  ads  give  anybody 
a  clue  as  to  what  Cingular  actually  does? 

Cingular’s  advertising  often  blathers 
on  about  believing  in  the  value  of  self- 
expression.  Well  isn’t  that  special.  One 
Cingular  spot  even  has  the  cajones  to 
throw  in  a  bit  of  audio  from  Martin 
Luther  King — as  if  King  would  ever  have  shilled  for  cell 
phones.  Here’s  an  idea,  Cingular:  Why  don’t  you  reach  out 
with  both  hands,  grab  hold  of  the  edge  of  your  desk,  and 
squeeze  hard.  It’s  called  getting  a  grip.  You  sell  wireless  services. 
The  most  creative  use  most  people  have  for  your  products  is 
inventing  ways  to  drive  with  their  kneecaps  while  they  dial  so 
that  they  can  ask  their  spouses  whether  they  should  pick  up 
Mexican  or  Chinese  for  dinner. 

Their  message:  Wireless  shall  set  you  free. 

Real  message:  We  can  hardly  believe  how  important  we  are. 

IBM.  Big  Blue  continues  to  impress  with  its  ad  campaigns. 
Those  monochrome-blue  snippets  of  life  are  generally  humor¬ 
ous  while  still  making  a  point.  Who  can’t  relate  to  the  “Bill  the 
CEO”  spot  when  the  flustered  top  exec  makes  a  televised  prom¬ 
ise  to  go  wireless  in  one-third  the  time  of  his  company’s  origi¬ 
nal  plan?  No  Stephen  Covey-esque  claims  of  paradigm  shifts. 
No  Chopra-like  spiritual  journeys.  IBM  just  presents  chuckle- 
inducing  tableaus  of  people  facing  realistic  issues. 

IBM  is  also  one  of  the  few  tech  companies  that  speak  directly 
to  the  CIO.  A  recent  spot  shows  a  nervous  tech  exec  getting 
the  news  that  after  his  company’s  merger,  he’s  the  one  who’ll 
be  left  behind  to  make  everything  work.  Kind  of  hits  you  where 
you  live,  doesn’t  it? 

Their  message:  IBM  has  solutions  for  your  business  problems. 
Real  message:  IBM  has  solutions  for  your  busi¬ 
ness  problems. 

Now  there’s  a  radical  synergy.  BE! 

Technology  Editor  Christopher  Lindquist  may  be  watching 
too  much  television.  If  reality  is  biting  you,  let  Senior  Editor 
Megan  Santosus  know  at  santosus@cio.com. 
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system  you  want  at  a  price  you’ll  love 

Save  a  bundle  on  a  SyncMaster  monitor  when  you  purchase 
a  new  PC  between  July  1— September  30.  2001 . 

Visit  samsungmonitor.com/syncmaster  or  your  participating 
retail  outlet  for  details.  * 
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The  Power  of  Samsung  Monitors 

•  #1  manufacturer  of  TFT  and  CRT  displays 

•  1  out  of  6  monitors  sold  worldwide  in  2000 
were  made  by  Samsung 

•  The  only  24”  multimedia  TFT 

•  The  industry’s  first  3-in-1  monitor 

•  Energy  efficient,  space-saving  designs 

•  Worldwide  service  and  support 


»  t’s  here.  Monitor  technology  that 
I  demands  an  audience.  Screams 
innovation.  Shatters  convention. 

Don’t  just  sparkle — shine.  Deliver. 
Create.  Challenge  the  limits.  Experience 
a  multimedia  extravaganza.  It’s  vivid 
color.  It’s  precision.  And,  with  a  range  of 
products,  it’s  your  choice. 

Over  100  million  users  have  discovered 
the  power  of  Samsung.  The  numbers 


don’t  lie.  Were  at  the  top  because  we 
push  technology  harder.  We  drill  down. 
We  invent  possibility. 

Be  inspired.  Defy  the  laws  of  technology. 

Redefine  your  technology.  The  number  is 
1.888.245.3300,  dept.  114.  The  web 

is  www.samsungmonitor.com  Don’t 
get  left  behind. 


SAMSUNG  DIGUED 

everyone's  invited tm 

*  SyncMaster  Your  PC  at  CompUSA,  Best  Buy,  MicroCenter,  CDW,  Micro  Warehouse,  PC  Connection,  Page  Computer,  4sure.com, 
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Playing  Politics 

“DO  NOT  PAY  ATTENTION  to  the  man  behind  the  curtain,”  the  Wizard 
bellows  to  Dorothy  and  her  friends  in  a  scene  near  the  end  of 
The  Wizard  of  Oz.  While  the  movie  is  fiction,  the  meltdown 
in  U.S.  tech  spending  is  not.  Unlike  Dorothy,  all  of  us  have  to 
pay  attention  to  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  Wizard  of 
Wall  Street,  Alan  Greenspan,  and  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee. 

This  group’s  actions — and  lack  of  action — during  the  past 
two  years  bewilders  me.  From  June  1999  through  the  middle 
of  May  2000,  the  Committee  saw  inflation  as  the  fiscal  enemy 
and  consequently  raised  interest  rates  six  times,  peaking  with  a 
50-basis-point  rise  on  May  16. 

On  June  28, 2000,  the  Committee  met  again.  After  this  meet¬ 
ing,  it  issued — and  reissued — the  following  statements  explain¬ 
ing  the  decision  to  hold  the  interest  rate  at  six  and  a  half  even 
as  energy  prices  continued  to  climb,  stock  market  equity  quickly 
evaporated  and  respected  economic  think  tanks  predicted  tough 
economic  times  ahead. 

“Recent  data  suggest  the  expansion  of  aggregate  demand 
may  be  moderating  toward  a  pace  closer  to  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  economy’s  potential  to  produce.”  (June  28,  2000) 

“Recent  data  have  indicated  the  expansion  of  aggregate 
demand  is  moderating  toward  a  pace  closer  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy’s  potential  to  produce.”  (Aug.  22, 2000) 

“Recent  data  have  indicated  the  expansion  of  aggregate 


demand  has  moderated  to  a  pace  closer  to  the  enhanced  growth 
of  the  economy’s  potential  to  produce.”  (Oct.  3,  2000) 

Back  to  the  movie.  In  that  same  scene,  Dorothy  admonishes 
the  Wizard,  calling  him  a  very  bad  man.  To  which  he  coun¬ 
ters,  “No,  I  am  a  very  good  man,  but  a  very  bad  wizard.” 

Mr.  Greenspan  may  be  a  good  man,  but  he  is  a  very  bad 
financial  wizard.  Though  he  professes  to  be  apolitical,  the  rea¬ 
son  he  kept  the  Committee  on  the  sidelines  in  the  second  half 
of  2000  was  totally  political:  the  2000  presidential  election. 
Greenspan  feared  that  any  rate  adjustment — up  or  down — 
would  be  used  by  A1  Gore  or  George  W.  Bush  for  campaign 
ammunition. 

So  he  sat  on  his  ill-guided  six-and-a-half  rate  until  he  woke 
up  on  Dec.  19,  2000,  brushed  off  his  June  28  policy  Word  tem¬ 
plate  and  finally  acknowledged  the  “drag  on  demand  and  prof¬ 
its  from  rising  energy  costs,  as  well  as  eroding  consumer  confi¬ 
dence.”  Then,  on  Jan.  3,  Greenspan  commenced  a  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  policy  that  has  yet  to  improve  corporate  profits. 

So  that’s  my  theory.  This  economic  funk  is  not  about  sup¬ 
ply,  demand,  rising  energy  costs  or  available  labor.  It’s  about 
playing  presidential  politics  with  the  American  economy. 
Mr.  Greenspan’s  regrettable  decision  to  not  act  last  fall  caused 
the  one  thing  that  he  and  the  Committee  so  desperately  wanted 
to  avoid:  a  hard  landing. 
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Interview 

BY  LEE  PENDER 


work  with  is  much  more  varied.  You’re 
dealing  with  the  basic  day-to-day  care  and 
feeding  of  animals  in  many  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  what  we  do.  But  the  biggest  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  we  run  on  a  limited  budget. 
We  make  do  where  we  have  to  make  do, 
but  the  animals  come  first.  We’ve  been  very 
judicious  in  choosing  our  priorities. 

Working  for  a  nonprofit  organization  isn’t 
usually  as  lucrative  as  corporate  work.  What 
advice  would  you  give  to  others  wanting  to 
make  a  similar  move? 

It  takes  a  change  of  attitude  about  money. 
I’m  long  enough  in  the  tooth  that  I’ve  accu¬ 
mulated  some  personal  assets.  The  real  moti¬ 
vation  to  come  here  is  because  we  have  so 
much  to  do  that  everything  I  do  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference.  Not  every  CTO  can  say  that. 


Doing  IT  work  in  an  unusual  environment?  Let  us 
know  at  interview@cio.com. 


Last  summer,  Paula  Simori  traded  bulls  and 
bears  for  yaks  and  tigers.  After  30  years  of 
IT  experience  in  the  financial  services 
industry,  the  Long  Island  native  answered 
the  call  of  the  wild — or  rather  of  a  recruiter. 
She  became  CTO  of  the  Wildlife  Conser¬ 
vation  Society  (WCS),  which  oversees  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
three  New  York  City  zoos  and  wildlife  pro¬ 
grams  all  over  the  world.  Since  July  2000, 
Simon  has  led  the  formation  of  WCS’s  first 
IT  department. 

CIO:  What  prompted  you  to  break  from 
30  years  of  corporate  work  to  take  a  job  in 
such  an  unusual  environment? 

Simon:  It  was  a  very  fast  track  to  an  offer 
and  an  acceptance.  Doesn’t  every  kid  who 
grows  up  in  this  area  remember  fondly  the 
Bronx  Zoo?  Besides,  I  was  very  ready  for 
a  change,  looking  for  a  little  less  pressure 
and  a  different  ambiance  on  a  day-to-day 
basis — which  this  definitely  is. 

How  is  IT  incorporated  into  work  with  the 
animals? 

For  one  thing,  we’re  planning  a  new  exhibit 


for  our  Siberian  tigers.  We  are  working  in 
a  very  interesting  area  called  behavior 
enrichment,  which  is  special  to  zoos.  It’s  a 
movement  to  enrich  [animals’]  experience 
and  to  stimulate  them.  So  we’re  building 
toys.  I’m  involved  in  creating  software  to 
monitor  and  track  the  impact  of  this  behav¬ 
ior  enrichment.  Part  of  the  exhibit  for  the 
tigers  will  be  [monitoring]  the  impact  of 
the  toys. 

What  were  the  biggest  adjustments  you  had 
to  make  in  your  new  role? 

I  had  to  slow  myself  down.  In  the  financial 
services  arena,  everything  has  to  be  instant 
gratification.  But  this  is  about  long-term 
objectives  for  animal  [care].  This  is  about 
making  sure  people  are  comfortable  before 
taking  action  on  initiatives.  It’s  relaxed  com¬ 
pared  with  financial  services.  I  never  got  out 
of  my  office  before  6  [in  financial  services], 
but  now  I  do.  Also  the  mix  of  people  you 
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